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NOTES 


Tue debate on the second reading of the Scottish Locai 
Government Bills has been interesting mainly as an exhibi- 
tion of the disorganised state of the Opposition. Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, on Thursday night, considered the Bills to 
be an honest attempt on the part of the Government to deal 


with the question on broad and popular lines. The mem- - 


ber for Caithness did not agree with this statement of the 
Government position, and seemed to think not only that 
the Government measures were inadequate, but that Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman was a traitor to the cause of the 
militant Opposition. Mr. Marjoribanks followed the lead 
of Dr. Clark, and made a speech which was described by 
Sir Charles Dalrymple as suited only for the introduction 
to a motion that the Bills be rejected. The Government 
were defended by the Chief Secretary, Sir Archibald 
Campbell, and Sir Archibald Orr Ewing, whose speeches 
were all noteworthy for the comprehensive views they 
expressed with regard to the further development of 


’ Local Government in Scotland. 





Tue debate on the third reading of the Navy Bill was 
precisely what we had predicted ; and therefore may be 
very briefly dismissed. Everybody said all over again what 
they said before, and as it had all been confuted on every 
previous occasion comment is superfluous. The talk was 
poured out not because any man had aught to say which 
needed to be said—not because the House had the least 
doubt what its decision would be—not because a few days’ 
delay could possibly alter the inevitable—but wholly and 
solely for purposes of obstruction. There is nothing to be 
told, except that the Navy Bill was delayed for a week 
or so because a large minority of members are determined 
to do their utmost to reduce the Commons to the condi- 
tion of a large and well-filled and very resonant parrot- 
house in a Zoological Garden. 





Last Monday and Tuesday's debate on Dunblane 
Cathedral is only interesting as an illustration of how a 
desire to do harm to the Established Church can warp the 
judgment of those who cherish it. Mr. Haldane practi- 
cally confessed that when he formed his opinion of the 
proposed restoration on its merits he was a good Scotsman 
rejoicing that a beautiful and venerable work of art should 
be preserved in something of its original perfection to his 
country ; when, however, his Dissenting constituents lent 
him their spectacles he was able to see that the Church 
of Scotland would be benefited by having the whole in- 
stead of a part of the cathedral devoted to public worship ; 
and that was intolerable, and not to be endured, Happily 
the opposition to the scheme, which is really excellent 
both in itself and in the arrangements which have been 
made for carrying it out, was merely impotent. 





Tue great Primrose League demonstration on Tuesday 
gave Lord Salisbury an opportunity of again bearing testi- 
mony to the uses of the League as an educative political 
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organisation. The Prime Minister dwelt especially on the 
good influence the League exercised in the State by means 
of bringing the classes and the masses to closer contact 
and sympathy. He illustrated his statement that when- 
ever the upper and middle classes are brought into close 
contact with the lower classes the Conservative opinions of 
the former become prevalent, and the institutions of the 
country are made safe, by a reference to the fact that in 
proportion as the suffrage has extended the home counties— 
the counties nearest London—have become the strongholds 
of Conservatism. In fact, so soon as the lower classes see 
(not from isolated and occasionally misleading instances) 
what are the natural relations between them and the 
middle classes, class rivalry ceases. It is gratifying to 
know that the Primrose League in Scotland has increased 
during the past year in an even greater ratio than it 
has in Enlgand. 





In the latter part of his speech Lord Salisbury applied 
the motto of the Primrose League—Imperium et Libertas 
to some of the political questions of the day. There is 
nothing, he said, that Parliament has done for a long time 
which has given such general satisfaction as the great 
effort which has recently been made to make the arma- 
ments of the country equal to its needs. And as for 
liberty, ‘ what we are fighting for in Ireland is the liberty 
of men to practise their industry and invest their capital 
as they please.’ He heard with particular pleasure that 
the League had made good its footing in some of the most 
disturbed parts of Ireland. He took it as asign that the 
Irish Loyalists are beginning to find out that the principle 
of self-help is essential to the restoration of Ireland to 
prosperity. He attributed, rather unfairly we cannot but 
think, some portion of the suffering of the Loyalists to 
their failure to see that the time for self-defence had 
arrived. But if they bestir themselves now, Lord Salis- 
bury has no doubt of the result. ‘ The victory is inclining 
steadily to our side, and I think,’ continued the Prime 
Minister, ‘that it is inclining to our side because an im- 
possible alliance is being broken up.’ On the one hand 
there are the Nationalists’ feelings, narrow and intense, 
which ‘though unreasonable are in themselves noble ;’ 
on the other hand there are the feelings ‘which are not 
unreasonable but are in themselves base,’ dignified usually 
with the name of ‘ agrarian,’ and amounting to the desire 
of people to possess what belongs to their neighbours. 
‘I could find you an agrarian feeling in any street in 
London,’ characteristically said Lord Salisbury. These 
two currents of feeling may run together for a time ; but 
they cannot remain in combination. The great advantage 
of the present struggle is that it is ‘dissipating the idea 
of a semi-detached Ireland.’ There is no middle course 
between Union and Separation. 





A ereat Conservative meeting was held at Sheffield on 
Wednesday night—with the Duke of Norfolk in the chair 
—at which Mr. Goschen was the principal speaker. In 
spite, said the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of the waste 
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of time in the House of Commons—a waste of time which 
did not at all imply a ‘ watchful criticism of public expen- 
diture’—he could point with satisfaction to one great 
measure which had passed the Lower House—the National 
Defence Bill. The opposition to it had been founded 
mainly on ignorance. As Chancellor of the Exchequer it 
was his duty and his interest to oppose any measure requir- 
ing taxation which was not absolutely necessary. But, 
knowing the facts, the Government had brought the Bill 
forward, and the working-men members, if they too 
had known the facts, would not have opposed the Bill as 
they did. No one could wish more than he did that the 
amiable theories of the Peace Party were true. But the 
nations of the world are not governed by men like Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson. As for another argument of the Oppo- 
sition, Mr. Goschen denied that our increased strength 
is a temptation to aggression. ‘It is a security against 
attack. And as for the contention that to build new 
ships is to throw away good money after bad, Mr. 
Goschen roused the enthusiasm of his audience by his 
account of the escape of the Calliope during the recent 
hurricane at Samoa, and adroitly added a _ reminder 
that the captain and the staff-commander of the vessel 
were both Irishmen. 





Tuere have been rumours that Lord Randolph Churchill 
and his constituents were not on the best terms. It would be 
hardly surprising if these rumours were true, and they cer- 
tainly get some countenance from a little incident which 
happened last Saturday night. The ‘ Paddington Parlia- 
ment’ had invited Lord Randolph to their annual dinner. 
The invitation had been accepted, but at the last moment 
came a letter from his Lordship expressing his ‘ very great 
regret and disappointment ’ that he could not be present 
owing to very urgent private business which had ‘ unex- 
pectedly supervened.’ Lord Randolph’s name, it is said, 
was received with silence and the reading of the letter 
with laughter. Further, when Mr. Aird, the member for 
North Paddington, remarked in the course of his speech 
that Lord Randolph would some day regret that he had not 
been present, the observation, we are told, was greeted 
with loud cheers. It would be absurd to attach any great 
importance to this circumstance in itself; but as a symp- 
tom of the feeling with which many of the South Pad- 
dington electors regard their member it is highly signifi- 
cant ; especially when it is considered that it could simply 
not have happened three years ago. All who look back 
upon the time when Lord Randolph had a good deal of 
weight, and when he was far from powerless, as the most 
humiliating period in the recent history of the party, 
cannot but be thankful that it can dispense with the ser- 
vices of one whose career might be not unfairly described 
as the negation of all principle. For the Conservative 
party without principle is doomed to futility. 





THe newspapers of Monday printed a _ correspon- 
dence between Mr. Shaw Lefevre and Mr. T. W. Russell 
in connection with the proposal to submit to arbitra- 
tion the differences that have arisen between the land- 
lord and the tenantry on the Olphert estate. Both 
parties profess themselves willing to acquiesce in the 
decision of the referee, but Mr. Russell expresses Mr. 
Olphert’s fixed and final determination to enter into no 
negotiations with his tenants unless they give up the Plan 
of Campaign. This Mr. Shaw Lefevre on behalf of the 
tenantry is very sorry to hear; as it précludes the possi- 
bility of arbitration being resorted to at all. Most people 
will think Mr. Olphert’s position eminently just and 
reasonable. Nothing could well be fairer than his de- 
mand that, before he consents to submit the points at 
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issue between himself and his tenants to the decision of 
another person, they should give up all connection with 
an illegal and immoral conspiracy to defraud him of money 
legally due by them to him. Apart, indeed, from the cir- 
cumstances of the present case, there is one point which 
we cannot help thinking is a grave obstacle in the way of 
all arbitration of the kind in Ireland. The legislation and 
agitation of the last ten years have in many cases de- 
bauched the integrity of the tenants. ‘They may promise 
to abide by the decision of an arbiter; but what reason 
have you for believing that they will do so more faithfully 
than they have abided by the judicial decisions of the 
tribunal which fixed their rents ? 


Mr. Gtapstone has received a memorial from the State 
of Minnesota, U.S., signed by the Governor, the principal 
members of the Administration, the whole Senate, and 101 
out of 103 members of the House of Representatives. The 
memorialists begin by saying that they have no desire ‘ to 
obtrude their opinions concerning the domestic affairs of 
another people.’ But they feel that ‘recent events have 
lifted the great struggle in which you are the leader above 
the lines of mere national politics.” They find it hard to 
understand the fierce opposition to Mr. Gladstone's ‘ pro- 
posal to allow a limited autonomy to Ireland.’ They look 
to the success of his policy as a ‘ great step’ (only as a 
great step) ‘ towards the final settlement of the so-called 
Irish question.’ They feel, as they ingenuously go on to 
confess, that they have some right to express an interest 
in such a settlement, ‘ because of the presence amongst us 
of so vast a body of people of Irish birth and lineage.’ 
The Irish people in America have, they tell us, ‘shown 
their ready adaptation to our institutions,’ which in a sense 
is indisputable, and ‘ in the course of a generation or two 
have become indistinguishable from other Americans,’ 
a fact on which, if it be admitted, the Americans 
are not, perhaps, to be congratulated. The memorialists 
of Minnesota wind up by saying that ‘ your great contest is 
now approaching a crisis, and that they desire to convey 
to Mr. Gladstone their assurances of goodwill and sym- 
pathy before he is ‘embarrassed by the responsibilities of 
power, which certainly shows their prudence. 


Attackine the House of Lords is a cheap and exhilarat- 
ing amusement within the reach of the poorest brains. It 
was pretty plain sailing for Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Wallace, 
and their friends on Friday week in the House of Com- 
mons; but Mr. Labouchere has shown less than his usual 
astuteness in following up that debate by a letter to the 
Daily News, in which he expounds with some detail his 
scheme for the constitution of a second chamber as it 
ought to be. The country is to be divided into fifty dis- 
tricts, and the County Councils in each district are to elect 
every year a representative who is to hold his seat for 
three years. Mr. Labouchere thinks that thus constituted 
the Upper House would represent ‘ the deliberate opinion 
of the country over a period of three years.’ The scheme 
is probably as good as any other. But like every pro- 
posal of the kind it labours under this disadvantage, 
that if carried out it would give us a senate which 
at the worst would be a bad edition of the Commons, 
and at the best would be exposed to every one of 
the objections which are urged against the Lords, 
while it would entirely lack the prestige and _ position 
which that branch of the Legislature at present enjoys. 
You cannot bring into existence in a moment a Chamber 
with seven hundred years of (to say the least) not inglori- 
ous history at its back. It would be more rational to do 
without an Upper House at all. 
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Mr. Catpwe Lt, the self-appointed Crofter Commissioner, 


has issued a report. Mr. Chamberlain, who had _pre- 
viously appeared for a short run in the same philanthropic 
part, not unnaturally pooh-poohs the same, and tells its 
author that he has discovered nothing which every- 
body did not know before. It is hard on Mr. Caldwell to 
have this said to him by one whom he hoped to have con- 
ciliated by the sincere flattery of imitation ; but it is true. 
Mr. Chamberlain, however, has evidently studied the 
difficulties of the crofter question to some purpose. He 
has stated with his usual clearness the crux of the problem: 
‘In any attempt to deal broadly and generously with the 
distressed population on the west coast some provision must 
be made to prevent the recurrence of the congestion which 
it is now sought to relieve.’ That way liestruth. If Mr. 
Chamberlain or Mr. Caldwell or anybody else can answer 
the conundrum he will deserve well of his country. 

Tue King of Italy has been received in Berlin with a 
cordiality which seems to have been enthusiastic. It is 
said in proof of this, that the crowds in the streets were 
greater than when the troops returned from the last war. 
But in the last twenty years the population of Berlin has 
increased enormously, and it was natural that the crowds 
should be in proportion. Still the reception was un- 
doubtedly magnificent. King Humbert’s visit is obviously 
destitute of any new political import ; but it is impossible 
that the good understanding between the two countries 
should not be increased by the stay of the King of new 
Italy in the capital of new Germany. How important the 
German-Italian alliance is for the preservation of peace 
will not become fully obvious until peace is seriously 
threatened. It imposes heavy burden on Italy; but 
Signor Crispi and King Humbert are shrewd enough to 
perceive that without it they might be exposed to dangers 
from which no possible burden could secure them. 

Tne course of the German strikes has been towards the 
better during the week. In Silesia they are said to be 
spreading ; but in Westphalia, which has a particularly 
stiffnecked population, the descendants of the Anabaptists 
of Miinster and the men of the Peasant Wars, they have 
been arranged. This measure of success is. largely due to 
the Emperor who, by warning the workmen on the one 
hand that if they became disorderly he would shoot them 
down, and by making the employers on the other under- 
stand that they must not hurt the State by insisting on the 
letter of their bond, has forced on a compromise. The 
trouble is not yet over. Even if the other strikes are 
arranged, Germany has to recover the loss they have 
caused, and we have yet to learn what effect the rise in 
wages will have on German industry. ‘This much is clear, 
however, that Germany has an Emperor who rules as well as 
reigns, and who is nowise afraid of exercising his authority. 
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THE AFRICAN DISTURBANCES. 


HE disturbances that have lately broken out in 
Africa—disturbances that owe their origin to the 
fierce competition of two or three European nations 
for trade and territory—continue to alarm not only our 
men of commerce but the great mission societies. 
Evidence of their alarm again appeared when, a few 
days ago, the joint-committee appointed by the Edin- 
burgh Presbyteries of the Church of Scotland, the Free 
Church of Scotland, and the United Presbyterian 
Church, sought and obtained an interview with the 
Prime Minister on the subject. These gentlemen 
carried with them a memorial signed by more than 
eleven thousand ministers and elders; a memorial re- 
presenting that the missions in Nyassaland are much 
endangered, especially by the claims of Portugal to the 
territory in which the missionaries are working. 

Now in dealing with this matter one thing should be 
well remembered. When it is said that the missions 
as they are in various parts of Africa 
where hitherto they have prospered in usefulness and 





are endangered 


peace—religion is not the only consideration. Toa 
vast number of men and women all over the Christian 
world it is pain and grief that there should be any 
violent interference with the teaching of religion, the 
inculcation of higher notions of morality and decency, 
amongst the barbarous races of Africa. Undoubtedly 
it is a most deplorable thing that there should be any 
such interruption ; and on that ground alone the depu- 
tation that waited on Lord S$ Salisbury had much to say 
that demanded serious attention. But it is not only a 

question of missionary work ; and they who are indiffer- 
ent to the cultivation of the Christian faith and Christian 
morals in the heart of Africa cannot remain unmoved 
by the likelihood of cruel unnecessary slaughter. Now 
it seems that when the missions were established in 
Nyassaland there was no expectation that they might 
come under the dominion of Portugal, or fall into any 
trouble on that score. But what do we see now? In 
reply to the complaints of the deputation Lord Salisbury 
himself said that as to Nyassa and the Shiré Highlands, 
‘the actual state of facts is that the inland missions and 
the African Lakes Company are maintaining themselves 
against the attacks of the Arab  slave- dethiie who 
recognise in them their natural and greatest enemies. 
It is a desperate struggle, but it is a struggle which 
does not at present, apparently, involve any direct con- 
Hict with Portugal. The fight is at present entirely 
between the missions and the Company on the one hand 
and the Arab slave-dealers on the other. But the Euro- 
peans depend for their defence on the possession of arms. 
These arms can only at the present moment be intro- 
duced through Portuguese territory ; and Portugal, for 
motives wide I will not scrutinise, has hows n the 
utmost possible impediments in the way of the importa- 
tion of arms.” * Undoubtedly, Lord Salisbury added, 
‘Portugal has the opportunity of seriously impeding 
Europeans in their conflict with the Arab slave-traders ; 
and Iam bound to say that she has not shown any 
lively sympathy with the Europeans in the conflict.’ 
That is Lord Salisbury’s account of the situation ; and 
we may be sure that there is not a syllable of exaggera- 
tion in it. What it points to, however, as well as what 
it states outright, is obvious enough. Less responsible 
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men, but not less well-informed, perhaps, speak with 
some frankness of the which the Prime 
Minister will not scrutinise. Dr. Scott is reported 
to have said in addressing Lord Salisbury that 
‘the missions need no protection from the natives, 
if left to themselves; but desire only to be pro- 
tected from the Portuguese, acting through the Arabs. 
Here the innuendo cannot be mistaken; and it fur- 
ther appears that the spokesmen of the deputation 
plainly told Lord Salisbury that they feared Portugal 
would make herself mistress of the mission stations. 
In short, what it all comes to is this: Portugal claims 
the whole country—clean through from sea to sea. 
She is becoming anxious to take possession of the Shire 
Highlands oad the banks of the Nyassa, where these 
missions and the African Lakes Company are settled ; 
and the too probable suggestion is that, as the Arab 
slave-dealers naturally hold the African Lakes Company 
and the British missions in detestation, the Portuguese 
look upon these gentlemen as handy instruments for 
clearing out the British. So it is that we hear Dr. 
Scott soliciting protection from the Portuguese, act- 
ing through the Arabs; and so, while Lord Salisbury 
denies desperate” the struggle between the Lakes 
Company and the missions on the one hand and the 
slavers on the other; and while he complains that 
Portugal does her utmost to keep the Europeans un- 
provided with arms for defence, he drops that pregnant 
remark about refraining from scrutinising the motives 
of our Iberian good friends and allies. 


motives 


Put motive aside—(which, however, is most unpromis- 
ing for the future of the trade and mission stations, if 
it is rightly interpreted)—look only at the facts as they 
exist to-day, and surely we have here a very strange and 
a very depressing spectacle. To the knowledge of all 
the world, certain European traders and missionaries are 
onpenet in {territory claimed by the Portuguese, to a 

‘ desperate struggle’ with gangs of Arab slave-dealers ; 
and, while hens ‘respectable persons seem to be in no 
want of powder and shot, the Portuguese do all they 
possibly can to deprive the Europeans of their only 
means of defence. It might be supposed that some- 
thing could be done for these Europeans—who happen to 
be subjects of the Queen for the most part. With that 
idea it was that the deputation headed by Lord Balfour 
waited on the Prime Minister. Apparently, a vain idea. 
Of course we must not take it for granted that diplo- 
macy remains idle. The presumption must be that Her 
Majesty’s Government is in close correspondence with 
the Government of Portugal, and is urgent for the re- 
moval of those impediments by which the lives and 
property of certain of Her Majesty's subjects are placed 
in ‘desperate’ peril. Indeed, Lord Salisbury assured 
the deputation that ‘so far as diplomatic action can 
go, you may command our most earnest sympathy” ; 
but his Lordship held out not the faintest hope that 
diplomatic action would help them to anything more. 

Not long ago, a British minister might have had some 
confidence that by diplomatic action alone he should be 
able to persuade a friendly little Government like Por- 
tugal not to deprive British subjects, systematically, of 
all means of defence against armed gangs of African 
slave-dealers. Lord Salisbury made it quite clear that 
he had small confidence of that sort. He told the 


deputation that ‘this great cause must be left to the 
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ability, zeal, and courage of those who have already 
done so much, not in a corporate, but in their individual 
capacity.” ‘As civilisation, his Lordship continued 
(and this is a most comfortable reflection)—‘ as civilisa- 
tion extends from the north to the south the features 
of the problem will alter. Nor was this the only 
balm with which the deputation departed. They were 
able to send to their friends and fellow-labourers in 
Nyassaland the blessed assurance that, if they had to 
perish, they might die in full belief that the British 
Government ‘ does not consider that Portugal has any 
claim to the Shiré Highlands or the banks of the Nyassa.’ 
In another world these representatives of British zeal 
and courage would learn that there is no fear that 
Portugal will ever take possession of their stations ; 
even though it might happen that when they departed 
this life those stations were in ruins and their own 
bodies somewhere about, with more ammunition inside 
them than in the pouches at their sides. And such is 
the message that will be sent—that has been sent ; to- 
gether with the Mesopotamian remark that ‘ as civili- 


sation advances from north to south the features of © 


the problem will alter.’ 

Well, so it must be; and of course it is incumbent 
on us to acknowledge that Lord Salisbury has his 
difficulties, and to saline allowance for them. 
is little hope that diplomatic pressure on Portugal will 
prevail, that new portent is to be accounted for, perhaps, 
by diplomatic pressure exerted from other directions. 


Germany has all along shown a marked disposition to 7 


sustain Portugal in even the most extravagant of her 
claims in Africa; and it is possible that the smaller 


State would have yielded to the British representations — 


but for some reasons supplied by the greater one. 
However that may be, one thing is clear: if in future 
British enterprise is to be carried on under such condi- 
tions as are here revealed, there is likely to be much 
less of it. 


THE NEW BURGESS. 


"a practical majority of five, and in the teeth of 


\ 
B extraordinary opposition, the Edinburgh ‘Town 
Council have resolved on instructions from oe to 
confer the freedom of the city upon Mr. C. S. Parnell ; 


and unless that gentleman has a finer sense of the 7 


proprieties than his supporters, a burgess of the city he 
presently will be. It has been said, lnidend, that the pre- 
sentation will take place no later than the Ist of. July,and 
that in the absence of the Lord Provost and his fellow 


dissentients the scandal will be consummated in_ the ; 


presence of no less a‘ Liberal’ than Lord Rosebery. 
But all this has yet to be. 


If there j 


Pras ee eee 


What meanwhile is certain 


is that the bit of paper signed *Schnadhorst’ has done its — 


work. and that Bailie T a aaa Councillor That have pre 


ferred the Caucus to the 


City, and, ignoring their man: ~ 
date as municipal servants, have foisted upon Edinburgh ~ 


as a proper recipient of the highest honours which she ~ 
can bestow—honours which have so far been reserved for ~ 


distinguished men— 


a gentleman of Irish-American ex- — 


traction whose chief cl: aim upon their regard appei ars © 
to be that his name was forged by a person once in his © 


pay, and that when he himself was called upon to render 


an account—or explain the bearings—of his‘own action, — 


he was able to remember nothing except that on one ~ 
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Woccasion he had told a lie. To Bailie That and Councillor 
“Wother, however, this sort of conduct is plainly admir- 
Wable—especially on a hint from the Central Office and 
“Ywhen it is hinted that to find it admirable may possibly 

ye a useful party move. And accordingly, Lord Rose- 
ery aiding, Mr. Parnell will presently be put in a posi- 
ion to place his very peculiar memory at the service 
of the City of Edinburgh, and will receive in exchange 
Wor his accession a burgess ticket refused him by some 
eighteen out of forty thousand voters, and bestowed 
Fupon him by the City of Edinburgh’s obstinacy as 
pposed to the City of Edinburgh’s brains. It is not 
impossible that he will accept the honour, and if he does 
Wthen may our descendants look one day upon a companion 
q picture to that William O'Brien Defending his Breeches 
which if Councillor So-and-So could draw and Bailie 
Such-and-Such could colour would already have got 
itself into paint, and be to some a work of patriotic 
rt. On the other hand, it is not impossible that 
he may once more exert that special memory of his, 
Wand forget—or ignore—these new-found friends as 
Whe has forgotten—or ignored—so many indiscretions 
Dof a similar type; and in that case the City of Edin- 
yurgh will be scarce less to be pitied than her (so- 
‘alled) representatives. ‘They,, meanwhile, will have 
Fridden in state from Holyrood to St. Giles’s in the 
“train of that sovereign whose resolute enemy they have 
Pbut now determined to welcome as one superior to 
) themselves; so that the farce in which they have been 
Ymade to bear a part—a number of them, one cannot 
Pchoose but believe, against their heart—will by that 
time be complete. Oaths are less than nothing in these 
days of sentimentalism: one swears to be loyal, one’s 
party-manager commands one to be disloyal, one votes 
Jwith one’s party-manager, and one salves one’s con- 
science by riding in state as a professional loyalist next 
Wday. That is the way in—and that is the kind of brain 
by—which municipal politics are worked ; and if they 
Pwho object most strongly to this wretched business are 
now perturbed about it, one has to recognise that the 

root of the matter is in them, and that the result we 
Pall so much deplore is pretty much a result of their 
J own indifference. 
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» The Edinburgh in which we live, indeed, is horse- 
Ypowered by a number of nobodies, and the fact 
Fremains that the there the 
Psomebodies—the men with brains and principles as 
well as party feelings—have avoided responsibility, 
Band elected to put things off upon their inferiors 
in intelligence, and importance, and the rest of it. 
FThat on the word of a higher power these should 
have risen and proclaimed the impeccability of Mr. 
Parnell was in the nature of things, for under the 
elf-same influence the likes of them arose elsewhere 
it the proper moment and asserted the infamy of 
‘harles Gordon; but that they should still have it 
#n them to do these things is less their fault than 
Stheir misfortune. It indeed, inevitable that 
they should some day bring in politics, and make 
of a purely civic function a common party oppor- 
tunity. The same had been done on a large and 
errifying scale in New York, and it was not to be 
‘supposed that it would not presently be done some- 
where in Britain. That out of Ireland it should have 
been first attempted in Edinburgh is the fault of those 
VOL. I, 


nobodies are because 


was, 
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who object most bitterly and most honestly to the 
result of this the most important issue on which it has 
been put in practice ; and it is much to be hoped that, 
the bit of paper signed ‘Schnadhorst’ having served its 
turn on this occasion, some means should be taken to 
prevent a recurrence of the event. It is a little 
ridiculous that Edinburgh, which is nothing if not an 
intellectual centre, should be represented in the eyes of 
the world by one gentleman who can interrupt a public 
discourse in honest prose to warble God Save Ireland, 
by another who can handle figures with the disdain for 
common arithmetic of Councillor What’s-his-Name, by 
a third and fourth who can misunderstand a simple 
utterance as Bailie Thingammy did, and talk nonsense 
about a packed bench of honourable judges in the 
manner of Bailie (or Councillor) What-d’ye-Call-Him. 
But Edinburgh will have it so; and until Edinburgh 
chooses to give herself a better chance and to attempt 
a more seemly appearance in the municipal chamber, 
so it will be. That her present Municipal Council 
should have passed from the achievement of a scandal 
to the perpetration of a couple or so of jobs was in the 
natural course of things. With Tammany Hall in the 
near distance, who could have expected other? With 
the caucus-monger in office what else is possible in the 
future ? 





THE DECAY OF FALSE MODESTY. 
ji oe was once a_ virtue called False Modesty. 
Troja fuit. False Modesty has ceased to be. 
That is, at least, the lesson of the most important 
literary event of the month—the first anniversary of The 
So thinks Mr. Harry Quilter, at 
any rate ; and he ought to know. It is twelve months 
since he began his high emprise of founding a periodical 
in which ¢ Art and Literature should go hand in hand 
on equal terms*; and in the new number he tells 
in a rapture of chastened exultation what a success 
his periodical has been. He admits—and here his 
failings lean to what once was virtue’s side—that that 
success has been ‘accompanied by many mistakes 
and lessened by many deficiencies.” ‘ We ain't proud, 
Morleena Kenwigs was instructed to tell her young 
companions, ‘cos ma says it’s sinful.’ And in the same 
beautiful spirit does Mr. Quilter endeavour to check 
the over-exuberance of his delight. Far be it from us 
to deride his innocent joy. Probably no one is so highly 
sensible of the merits of The Universal Review as its 
Editor and founder ; certainly no one is so well fitted to 


Universal Review. 


point out its various merits, which he does with a particu- 
larity which seems to show that False Modesty is not a 
modern virtue. How the future is to keep up to the 
level of such a past it is difficult to conceive. It can 
only be hoped that the stock of ‘ Mr. Samuel Butler's 
delicious dry sarcasm” is not exhausted, and that there 
is plenty more to follow of ‘Mr. Swinburne’s and Mr. 
Lewis Morris’s poetry, to say nothing of *‘ Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s and Professor Freeman’s history.” * A higher 
quality of illustrations,’ moreover, is promised ; but that 
is a mixed joy, for it is certain that if they satisfy Mr. 
Quilter (who is nothing if not a Royal Academician 
who has somehow been diverted into print), they can- 
not possibly satisfy anybody else. 
Like master, like man. When the editor of a 
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magazine is so little ‘ blate, the items of his ‘ galaxy 
of talent’ will scarce be troubled with False Modesty 
either. Mr. Robert Buchanan has often showed signs 
of being so completely possessed by the virtue as to be 
compelled to mask his blushes in a pseudonym; but 
in the current Universal he displays if possible a finer 
contempt of his old form than even Mr. Quilter. He 
attaches, with what looks like a feeling of retrospective 
revenge, ‘ very little value to popular opinion’; and 
with real unction he renews the bright remembrance 
of his fate. ‘The world would open its eyes’ if Mr. 
Buchanan were to relate the whole story of the perse- 
cutions which he suffered for a ‘ single expression of 
opinion.” He attacked a body of writers, of whom it is 
here revealed that he ‘fancied them to be offenders 
against the higher ideals of their generation. Now this 
attack was, it seems, ‘a hasty article °—(good ! 
frivolous article "—(better and better !)—‘ in some re- 
spects, as I acknowledged afterwards, an unfair ’—(ha, 
Old Truepenny ?)—‘ and uninstructed article... Will it 
be believed that for so virginal an offence Mr. Buchanan’s 
‘very life, his ‘ very means of subsistence was threat- 
ened’? Nay, ‘had I not been a strong man ’—had I 
not been as it were a Victor Hugo with a Glasgow 
accent—‘I should have been crushed and destroyed.’ 
The matter, indeed, ‘ became so serious that it became 
inexpedient to publish any work under my own name.” 
It must have been a sore trial for Mr. Thomas Mait- 
land, but, like Mrs. Gamp on a memorable occasion, 
he ‘ bore up, and howbeit his ‘ very life and character 
were not spared,-and he who all his life had been 
‘the friend and helper of my fellows, was described 
as a bitter, an envious, and a hateful person.” He for- 
tunately survived. More than that, ‘my books, says 
he, ‘my failures, were being read in every English- 
speaking country’; and ‘while the small gods of 
Nepotism were still avowing that I had done nothing, 
I had written, inter alia, Balder the Beautiful, The 
Shadow of the Sword, God and the Man, etc., etc. In 
the society of actors it is a relief to hear that Mr. 
Buchanan came presently upon peace: in writing for 
the stage, ‘a sort of moral salvation.’ ‘ One loves actors, 
when one knows them well, for their simplicity and inno- 
cence of character. Whitman has very nearly said the 
same thing: 
‘I think I could turn and live with mummer-folk, they 
are so placid and self-contained. 
They do not snivel and whine about their failures. 
They do not make me sick discussing their merits and 
their “‘ props.” 
Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented with the 
mania of crowing critics. . 
And the look of the Lion Comique shames silliness out 
of me.’ 


The quotation has the merit of being absolutely inexact; 
but it conveys a charming suggestion. One pictures 
Mr. Buchanan and his new friends exchanging ‘ notices, 
and finding in mutual encouragement—this of his part 
and that of his new translation from the 
the French—some measure of oblivion of the coldness 
and hardness of the world ; and one is pleased to think 
that the perturbed spirit of Mr. Thomas Maitland has 
at last found rest. 

To some such purpose, then, does Mr. Buchanan emu- 
late the bright seraphim, and his loud uplifted Glasgow 
trumpet blow. When one takes Mr. Buchanan’s view 


English or 
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of Mr. Buchanan, it follows naturally that one’s views 
of other persons alter. That portion of Mr. Buchanan’s 
article which is not devoted to Mr. Buchanan is 
composed of what is sometimes called a ‘slashing’ 
attack on other persons. Mr. Buchanan is terribly un- 
sparing. He divides writers into cockney and provin- 
cial: cockneys being people who—like Sephocles and 
Balzac—think their own city the centre of the universe, 
while provincials are people who have no ‘ particular 
bias towards any form of life or literature’; so that as 
‘Shakespeare and Milton, Wordsworth and Byron were 
glorified provincials, Mr. Robert Buchanan is also 
a provincial, not yet glorified or but partially so. 
The Londoner is not necessarily a cockney. ‘ Your 
true Londoner, Buchanan, ‘is cosmopo- 
litan; he is fortunately very (like Mr. 
Buchanan’s prose); and ‘only very low down in the 
intellectual scale "—far lower, that is, than the green- 
room or the playhouse tavern—‘ is heard the clamour of 
the clique, the voice of eager Cockneydom.’ Being vir- 
tuous, Mr. Buchanan is ae ‘kingly hard on Mr. Lang, 
who had ventured to reply to a previous article * with 
well-bred bitterness, a quality which for obvious rea- 
sons Mr. Buchanan declines to tolerate. Mr. Stevenson 
more gently than his brother novel- 
ists, for Treasure Island ‘is at its best worthy of 
Mr. R. M. Ballantyne’: a piece of criticism fore- 
shadowed in Mr. Buchanan's discovery that ‘Theodore 
Hook was a literary descendant of Miss Austen. Again, 
Mr. Stevenson has dared to ‘ crib” his blind man out of 
Barnaby Rudge, and as the only justifiable form of 
plagiarism is that which turns other people’s good 
novels into bad plays Mr. Buchanan is naturally wroth. 
Mr. George Moore comes in for a number of moral and 
intelligent remarks ; but he may be safely left to look 
Men, in fine, of divers gifts and qualities 
But all 
whom he rebukes in his displeasure have, oddly enough, 
they 


success, and the public buys their books. 


says Mr. 
numerous * 


is let down rather 


after himself. 
have each a share of Mr. Buchanan’s anger. 


this one point in common: have commanded 





STATE SOCIALISM IN GERMANY. 


NOR reasons which might be discovered by inquiry 
it has been decided that no news from Germany 

is worth reporting unless it is of one of two kinds. 
Either it must deal with rumours of wars, or else it 
must tell how Prince Bismarck has caused a scene in 
the Chamber by summarily knocking somebody down. 
Guess-work and comment we have on these two texts in 
abundance, but of information about what is actually 
Take, for instance, 
We have been 


going on commonly little enough. 
Saturday’s debate in the Reichstag. 
told at length how the Chancellor gave a back-hander 

this or the other body of the Opposition, and 


particular how he trampled down some unman- 


nerly fellow who cried ‘Pfui!’ As this 
tion is equivalent to a spitting at you the Prince's 
anger is not unintelligible. Some of the more 
solemn commentators among us are of opinion that 
Prince Bismarck’s high-handed ways are not compatible 
with the personal dignity of the deputies. In Germany, 
however, they have not yet come to think that it is 
necessary to the personal dignity of the Reichstag that 
obscure deputies should be privileged to insult the 
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representative of the Empire—which is precisely the 
position of the Reichskanzler. In any case the Prince 
is not likely to take that view—and he therefore re- 
buked the insolence of the obscure deputy who was rude 
to him in his own rough style. But this after all was 
a mere detail. All Europe knows by this time that 
Prince Bismarck does not tamely endure impertinence. 
We do not want it proved again. What, however, we 
should like to know with some degree of accuracy is the 
nature of the policy he follows in order to deal with 
those dangers and difficulties which Germany shares 
with the rest of Europe. ‘That, however, is exactly 
what the alert correspondents of English papers in 
Berlin think can be most conveniently omitted. 

Yet the struggle with Socialism in Germany is of 
surpassing interest, and the methods adopted by the 
Prince are eminently worth looking at, if only because 
they may supply a warning. We do not say that this 
is their only merit, but if it were it would be sufficient 
to deserve attention. Socialism in Germany is, as all 
the world knows, very strong, very well organised, very 
ably led. It has most powerfully been preached as the 
one real help for the poor. ‘The poor in Germany are 
very poor, and have even become—the strikes show 
it—both conscious and impatient of their poverty. 
This constitutes an undeniable danger for the Em- 
pire. ‘The Prince, who has never shirked any peril, 
is not shirking this. In his habitual style he is looking 
it in the face, and preparing to deal with it. He is not 
a Larhemgesed statesman. His way is not to ask 
‘Cannot you leave it alone ?’ till the danger has grown 
to a point at which a crisis is imminent, and then to 
botch up a concession to avoid worse. With this noble 
method we are familiar, and with the fruits of it ; but 
it is not Prince Bismarck’s. He prefers to take the 
danger in hand, and deal with it before the worst is 
hanging over his head. For some years he has been 
de Jing with the Socialistic peril by a series of compre- 
aaudies measures. ‘Io whomsoever knows the Prince 
it is needless to say that he has neither the wish 
nor the hope to conciliate the Socialist leaders. 
They, he knows, are his enemies, and the enemies 
of the State; and them he means to smash. 
may be taken for granted, and the things to be 
inquired into are the methods he proposes to employ 
in the smashing. ‘There is no mystery about them. 


So much 


The Prince has explained them before, and he repeated 
some of them last Saturday. Any man who wishes to 
understand his policy must realise one truth which we 
imagine is not very clearly grasped among us. Prince 
Biewunek holds with quite vehement sincerity what 

was once the creed of all statesmen in the world, and of 
our own among them down to about the days of Sir 
Robert Walpole. It is his firm belief that it is the 
right and the duty of Government to govern—that 
State interference, guidance, or control are only bad 
when they are unwise or unjust, but abundantly good 
when they are inspired by wisdom and justice. Holding 
this creed, he naturally also believes that the position 
of the individual towards the State is in the fullest sense 


that of subject—of one whose obedience, property, and 


very life are due to the commonwealth. Inspired by 
this faith —which be it noted was held in equal measure 
by those who built up this United Kingdom — the 
Prince can go roundly to work. 
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When his life comes to be summed up it will be found 
that there is a statesmanlike and logical completeness 
about his policy. To begin with, he has dealt with 
the disorderly element by stern measures of repression. 
Quiet being secured, he has proceeded to tackle the 
causes, or rather the one great cause, of the discontent 
which made disorder possible—i.e. the poverty of 
Germany. A protective policy has been adopted to 
foster the industry of the country. According to our 
notions this is the height of unwisdom, but it has 
been approved of by the majority of the nation, and 
is the policy of every Monarchy or Republic in the 
world—except this Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in which, owing to circumstances altogether 
peculiar to ourselves, it would be manifestly noxious 
and inapplicable. A third series of measures aims at 
dealing with the sorrows of the working-class—notably 
by encouraging or compelling them to adopt methods 
of thrift. To this class belongs the bill for establish- 
ing an insurance against destitution in sickness and 
pauperism in old age now before the Reichstag. Prince 
Bismarck does not oneal his hopes that this measure 
will at least help to withdraw the poor from the influ- 
ence of the Social Democrats, and it is largely intro- 
duced with that intention. But only party spite or pure 
pedantry could persuade any man that there is not also 
in the Prince’s mind a very sincere desire to help the poor 
for their own sake and from the kindest motives. He 
was the friend and admirer of Ferdinand Lassalle many 
years before he began his State Socialist policy. When 
he took it up he did not come to it unprepared. Now 
he pushes it forward as a protest against the Social 
Democrats no doubt. They, as he said last Saturday, 
are an enemy ever ready to break out against the 
Empire ‘like the French. But the other and the 
nobler aim is very present with him. A careful reading 
of any good German report of the speech will show 
that the Prince has thought out the problem very 
carefully—thought it out as no man would who had not 
an independent interest in it. He discriminates between 
the possible and impossible, but he is prepared to work for 
any attainable good. His measure, too, is not one-sided. 
The manufacturer is affected as well as the workmen. 
The law tells him that he owes something more than 
pay to those who toil for him, and something more 
than obedience and taxes to the State which protects 
him. Detailed examination of this and preceding 
measures would require great space—but there are two 
remarks which can be made on them. Prince Bismarck’s 
State Socialism is a resolute attempt to grapple with 
problems common to all of us made by the one really 
great statesman in Europe—and it is therefore pro- 
foundly interesting. Then, whether it is fully success- 
ful or not, it must at least help to convince the German 
working-class that the State is not careless of their 
sufferings. In so far as it does this it must work 
for good by diminishing the bitter class-hatred which 
it is the interest of the Social Democrats to foment. 








THE GENERAL ASSEMBLIES. 


ig is proposed by certain Irish Peers and other 
equally estimable and much-abused persons that 
the rule of Dublin Castle shall cease, and that there 
shall be no more Viceroys; and at once the Parnellite, 
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turning his back on his former protestations with the 
ease begotten of long practice in political acrobatics, 
is fired with spectacular patriotism, and protests that 
the brutal Saxon is about to inflict another indignity on 
the distrousered nation. Were a Scottish Churchman 
to propose that the General Assembly of his Church 
should be despoiled of the splendour of a Lord High 
Commissioner, it is equally certain that the first pro- 
test would come from those Dissenters who from time to 
time endeavour by much shouting to delude the people 
of Scotland that it is their own desire that the Church 
of their fathers should cease and determine. This pro- 
posal, however, has not yet been made, and in the 
meantime, even Town Councillors who decline to exer- 
cise their right of having a say in the deliberations of 
the highest ecclesiastical Court of their country, con- 
tinue to show themselves not unwilling to partake of 
the hospitality of Her Majesty's representative, and 
the people of the capital do not cease to take pleasure 
in the Procession which was the delight of their youth, 
and which is almost the only out-door public ceremonial 
worthy the name in the country. 

Lord Hopetoun is probably the nearest perfection 
of any Lord High Commissioner who in recent times 
has received the silver keys. He has succeeded in mag- 
nifying an honourable office; and he has in this, as in 
all his public acts, given evidence of that tact, dignity, 
and common-sense which are rapidly making him one 
of the most popular of Scotsmen. 

The Assembly to which Lord Hopetoun presented 
his commission on Thursday met under auspices which 
should be gratifying to all those who wish well to the 
Church. Happy in the retiring as in the newly-elected 
Moderator, with good reports of every field of the 
Church’s activity—except that uneasy spot in Central 
Africa—the Church of Scotland ought this year to be 
in the doubly happy position of having no history. 
The fathers and brethren, it is true, are deprived of 
their only form of sport—a heresy hunt ; but then the 
fathers seem to be losing their taste for that sort of 
game,—malicious persons might say, because they have 
all become foxes, and the hounds are not. Even if 
this be true, it is better so than that the unedifying 
brutalities of a former generation should be revived, 
and that the old barbarians should play round the 
prostrate form of a youthful heretic butchered to 
make a Scottish holiday. Let the Assembly only 
remember Sir Henry Wotton’s adage—Disputandi 
pruritus ecclesiarum scabies—and the meeting will serve 
as a model to its successors as well as to its rivals." 

More exciting fare is provided for the Church of 
Dr. Rainy, even though Dr. Rainy be at the Anti- 
podes. The Free Church is nothing if not mili- 
tant; and the election of a Professor of Exegetical 
Theology and a threatened revision of the creeds 
should surely suffice even for the appetite of the most 
orthodox. The revision of the creeds sounds alarming, 
and the mere mention of it is enough to carry consterna- 
tion to the uttermost parts of the Highlands, but there 
is not half the fun in it that the election provides. 
Plots to keep a popular, learned, and high-minded but 
too ‘ Broad’ pastor out of the dangerous position of a 
teacher of young divines ; schemes to secure the Chair 
for an orthodox but otherwise not luminously suitable 
candidate; still more elaborate exercises in ecclesiastical 
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tactics by which through an ingenious shuffling pro- 
cess the Broads shall be satisfied by having a Broad 
who, however, is not too Broad, and a deserving young 
man shall obtain that promotion which his abilities and 
alliances deserve—such are a few of the diversions of the 
divines. With all these things going on about him, can 
Dr. Marcus Dods feel quite certain that even as a Pro- 
fessor he would be in his right place in the Free Church ? 
Possibly he may comfort himself by the thought that 
these things are inseparable from popular election, and so 
they are ; but it is only so much the worse for popular 
election, especially when the electors are guided by 
other considerations than a desire to secure the appoint- 
ment of the best man. 

The spectacle of these two Assemblies sitting and 
deliberating within a stone's throw of one another 
marks year after year in stronger relief the melan- 
choly fact of the vast amount of wasted energy 
and of misspent treasure that have for too long been 
characteristic of Scottish ecclesiasticism. We have 
here two Assemblies when one would do, and it is the 
model of the state of affairs all over the country. 
Lapsed masses in towns, the naked unclothed and the 
hungry sent empty away, and yet no attempt made 
not necessarily at union] but even at a practical and 
amicable division of the work which is lying at the 
doors of all the Churches all over the country: in 
place of that, rival preachings, opposition services, even 
competing soirées. And the only solution that 
has been offered is made by the smaller Church ; and 
it is that the larger organisation should be deprived 
of its endowments, so that the smaller should have 
a better chance in the struggle for existence! It 
is no wonder that an undiscriminating public should to 
a greater and greater extent become alienated from all 
the ecclesiastical organisations, and should cry out: ‘A 
plague on all your Churches.” The masses of the people 
have practical instincts, and do not care, as their fathers 
did, for theological hair-splitting. There is a real danger 
to all the Churches, and to the advancement of the cause 
for which all the Churches profess to exist, in the pre- 
sent state of affairs. Let them see to it. 


AN EXPERIENCE. 


‘Variety of occupation is better than rest..—Mr. Grap- 
sTONE in ‘ The Western Mail.’ 


\ S I was walking all alone as thoughtful as could 
be 


A singularly Grand Old Man came coursing o’er the lea. 
A flower was in his button-hole, his cheek was all aglow, 
He frolicked like a lambkin, and he capered like a roe; 
And evermore he tra-la-laed in accents loud and clear, 
And sang in such a baritone as did one good to hear, 
‘O I’m eighty, O I’m eighty, but I’m younger than 
the best, 
And variety of occupation’s better far than rest !” 


I said, ‘ You Very Grand Old Man’ (for well I knew 
twas he, 

The protector of the masses, the prodigious William G.), 

‘I idolise my party and its venerable leader, 

And though Schnad himself commanded J could not be 
a seceder ; 
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But I want to ask a question, for I cannot give a guess 
of it, 

Why with your tremendous talents you so often make a 
mess of it ?” 

But he sang, that Grand Old Man sang on, and slapped 
his grand old breast, 

‘O variety of occupation’s better far than rest !° 


I proceeded (for I loved him, and I felt my bosom thrill 

When I gazed upon the features of our Irish Home 
Rule Bill) 

‘Don’t you think, you Grand Old Creature—for I know 
you to be such— 

That you mostly come to grief because you try to do 
too much ? 

Can't you see it might be better if you left your little 
tricks 

And devoted all your powers to the work of politics?’ .. . 

And ever he sang with all, or more than all, the grand 
old zest, 

‘O variety of occupation’s better far than rest !° 


I persisted (for I loved him, and I loved to see his fun) 

And says I ‘You Grand Old Party, youre a hundred 
men in one: 

Youre a woodman, youre a preacher, youre an artist 
in sensation, 

You can criticise a novel and disintegrate a nation, 

You can soar with Mrs. Humphry Ward and flounder 
with a dunce, 

You were born in sixteen places, you can be in two at 
once ; 

Do be serious.” . . . But he carolled, rearing high the 

grand old crest, 


‘O variety of occupation ’s better far than rest !° 


I insisted (though I love him, I was just a trifle heated) 

And I said ‘You Grand Old Slipperiness, I’m not to 
be defeated : 

Do be statesman-like and tell me, if it ’s possible to tell, 

What you "d do, were you in office, with our beautiful 
Parnell ? 

Would the Cincinnati Programme form* . . . 
bursting into song, 

Off he started at a canter, and I had to go along, 

And as he careered he warbled like a lark that leaves 
his nest, 

‘O variety of occupation ’s better far than rest !° 


But 


[ adore him, but (I own it) I was angered unto death, 
And I gasped ‘ You Grand Old Object, I am nearly out 
of breath, 


But although I see you take me (I deserve it!) for a 
fool, 

I demand a declaration on the subject of Home Rule ! 

Tell me—tell me—do you—mean it 7" 
in the race 

He put ona spurt, and left me, and evanished into space, 

While the grand old words rang ever grandly from the 
grand old chest, 

‘O variety of occupation ’s better far than rest !° 


Like a courser 





MILITARISM IN EDUCATION. 
HERE exists in Edinburgh an association calling 


itself the Edinburgh Ladies’ Peace Society. 
Doubtless the fair members of this society are well- 
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meaning. Doubtless also by their good intentions 
they are misled, for in that excellent institution, the 
Boys’ Brigade, they have quite recently discovered a 
dangerous bugbear, a hindrance to the realisation of 
the ‘ brotherhood of man’ and ‘ the federation of the 
world’ which are the ideals of all gentle souls; 
and therewith the common cant of many politi- 
cal poltroons. It appears that an application had 
been made to the School Board to grant the 
use of one of the playgrounds to the Boys’ Bri- 
gade to drill in. Such an application seems inno- 
cent enough, and most people would think it diffi- 
cult to find a better use to put a vacant playground to 
than that of teaching a lot of youngsters to acquire a 
good carriage and obey orders with neatness and des- 
patch. But the Edinburgh Ladies’ Peace Society thinks 
otherwise. To these good folks it appears that the system 
of the Boys’ Brigade fosters a ‘ warlike spirit’ which 
‘tends to incite in the boys a disinclination for industrial, 
commercial, and intellectual pursuits. Now there may 
be some truth in what the ladies say, and if the national 
ideal of Scots manhood were the factory hand, the pale 
clerk, or the haggard Board School teacher, their conten- 
tion might even be irresistible. It is like enough that 
those whose experience of the stern realities and stern 
necessities of life has not been gained by much actual 
contact with the world may really believe that the 
martial spirit is a suggestion of the devil, and should if 
possible be smoothed out of human nature altogether. 
That may serve as an excuse for the authors of this mild 
effort to boycott the Boys’ Brigade, but it affords not 
a shadow of support for their position on its merits. 

It is not very long ago that a similar attempt was 
made (not in Edinburgh) to suppress drill as an exercise 
in Board Schools. The reasons were the same—the 
development of the martial spirit. Football is objec- 
tionable to people of this kidney on the same grounds. 
Is all this the result of preaching the doctrines of 
Peace-at-Any-Price and Force-no-Remedy on public 
platforms? Do these good folk really wish us to 
try the experiment of living in cotton-wool and 
feeding on pap? There is no danger that their 
wishes will be gratified; but it is a pity that inten- 
tions so excellent should be wasted on so barren a pur- 
pose. It is vain to ignore that the fighting instincts 
are in human nature and that human nature would not 
be human nature without them. It is not against the 
power of fighting that these people should direct their 
efforts, but against the abuse of that power. The days 
of chivalry may be over and gone, but the days of 
patriotism are not, and so long as patriotism is a force 
the fighting instincts will have food to live on. Is it 
under a delusion that all the world is quoting a cer- 
tain Latin sentence setting forth how pleasant and how 
decent it is to die for one’s native land ?—dulce et 
decorum est pro patrid mori? It is the merest blind- 
ness that can see nothing in the battle-field but 
butchery, or, for that matter, nothing in a game of 
football but brutality. The world owes its loftiest 
ideals of heroism to the former, and men have said 
that British pluck and resource in the field are greatly 
beholden to the latter. Perpetual peace, as Von Moltke 
has said, is a dream, and a dream not even beautiful. 

A man incapable either of defending or of revenging 
himself, according to the author of the Wealth of 
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Nations, wants one of the most essential parts of 
the character of a man; and to prevent that ‘sort 
of mental mutilation, deformity, and wretchedness,’ 
which the diminution of the martial spirit so ardently 
desired by the Edinburgh Ladies’ Peace Society in- 
volves, Adam Smith contended that military exer- 
cises should form a part, probably a compulsory 
part, of popular school training. It might surprise 
many Peace Societies to know that Adam Smith by 
analogy describes their views about the martial spirit as 
a kind of ‘leprosy or other loathsome and offensive 
disease, which the State is interested to counteract 
every whit as stringently as a physical plague. But it 
is not merely in respect of the public security that 
it is important to foster the martial spirit, by 
means of the Volunteer system, for instance. In 
schools drill is an invaluable means of education. 
Matthew Arnold encouraged it as an inspector, and 
rejoiced over the extensive introduction of it in the 
schools under his charge. There is a vast deal of 
physical and moral education to be got out of the 
formation of a good carriage and the habit of working 
in concert with others under orders. Schoolmasters and 
inspectors know this well. The Edinburgh School 
Board no doubt knows it too. 





SIR HERCULES ROBINSON. 


E regret to say that we were too sanguine in 
the view we took last week with regard to 
the utterances of Sir Hercules Robinson on the occa- 
sion of his departure from Cape Town. We antici- 
pated that a full report of the High Commissioner's 
speech would effectually dispel the impression which 
had undoubtedly been created in this country by the 
summarised despatch telegraphed through Reuter’s 
agency. Unfortunately, however, now that the full 
official text is to hand we find nothing calculated to 
reassure us. On the contrary, the expressions which, it 
appears, Her Majesty’s High Commissioner thought fit 
to use, aggravate if possible the offence. Now, there 
ought to be no mistake about this matter. It is quite 
possible to regard South African affairs from such a 
standpoint that Sir Hercules Robinson’s policy would 
seem wise and creditable. 

If, to put it shortly, the High Commissioner had 
resigned his office and had accepted the Presidency 
of the Africander Bund, his remarks would be ex- 
ceedingly suitable to his station. But as a matter of 
fact Sir Hercules Robinson holds at this moment the 
Queen’s commission, and, it appears, is willing, if not 
anxious, to receive a renewal of his trust. When, 
therefore, he admits in one sentence that British blood 
and British money have won the greater part of South 
Africa, and that the continuance of the Imperial con- 
nection is vital to the interests of that country ; and 
when in the next sentence he goes on to declare that 
the Imperial Government has no business to meddle 
with South African matters, and had better hold its 
tongue about what takes place in Bechuanaland, 
it must be admitted that he has very nearly reached the 
limits of what is permissible. And when Sir Hercules 
goes on to say with a sneer that ‘ provided John Bull 
be fool enough to go on spending his money for the 
benefit of other people, he and his supporters are not 
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likely to object, it is hard to repress the feeling that 
the High Commissioner in his zeal to raise a cheer from 
a meeting of sympathisers at Cape Town was somewhat 
impertinent towards the Government under which he 
serves and the country on whose behalf he has been 
entrusted with his office. Not to put too fine a point 
on it, Sir Hercules Robinson was not sent to the Cape 
to make common cause with those members of the 
Africander party who find a pleasure in bleeding ‘ John 
Bull’ for their own benefit. 

There is a certain class of pessimists who de- 
light in anticipating the failure of every policy 
which is devised in the interests of their country. 
They will doubtless be the first to point out that 
the vision of South Africa as Sir Hercules sees it 
represents the certain outcome of events. That such 
an outcome is possible no one would deny. If our own 
officers join hands with those who wish to shoulder 
the Imperial Government out of South Africa, and if 
those who direct the Colonial policy of the Imperial 
Government at home are weak enough to acquiesce in 
or connive at such a policy, then no doubt it is not only 
probable, but certain, that we shall lose South Africa. 

The South African Committee, to judge from its com- 
position, is well able to take care of itself, and the High 
Commissioner's sneers are not likely to have much effect 
upon its members, save perhaps to stimulate them to 
further action, and to strengthen their determination to 
oppose the return to office of so injudicious a person 
as Sir Hercules has proved himself to be. At the same 
time it must be said that, if the almost unanimous 
opinion of the Press and‘ the expressed views of men of 
every shade of party politics have any weight the South 
African Committee has succeeded in most effectually 
attesting and giving effect to the ideas of the people of 
Great Britain upon the important questions with which 
it has to deal. 

It is lamentable in the extreme that Sir Hercules 
Robinson should have shown so serious a want of judg- 
ment. The issues at stake are so enormously important 
that such an attempt to trouble the waters as that in- 
volved in the Cape Town speech is little short of a 
calamity. That the future of South Africa is with the 
people of South Africa is a truism which nobody need 
trouble to dispute. But, once more let it be said, neither 
Cape Colony nor the Africander Bund is South Africa 
or represents the people of South Africa. Sir Hercules 
Robinson may chuckle over the folly of the taxpayers 
in spending over a million upon the reduction of 
Bechuanaland, and he may congratulate the Cape 
Colonists upon having got their work done at some- 
body else’s expense. It is not a very dignified 
line for a British Governor to take; but let that 
pass. But the British taxpayers are not, we believe, so 
simple as Sir Hercules Robinson takes them to be. 
They have spent blood and money in South Africa, and 
they do expect that the heritage which they have 
bought shall remain open for them. The British 
Government are not quite in the dark in this matter, 
and they know that those who are most prominent 
in supporting the High Commissioner are also most 
prominent in supporting a policy which is simply a 
betrayal of Imperial interests. We all desire that 
the English-speaking people of South Africa should 
govern the country in which they live; and that is 
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perhaps the chief reason why we object to handing 
over Swaziland to the Boers, and still more to tolerat- 
ing without protest the exclusion of British immi- 
grants from all share in the Government of the 
Transvaal. We know also that the cession of Swazi- 
land, the annexation of South Bechuanaland to the Cape, 
and the handing over of North Bechuanaland to a mer- 
cantile company, are the three chief points in the avowed 
policy of the High Commissioner's chief supporters. If 
the Government allow these things to be done they are 
selling the national birthright, and the renewal of Sir 
Hercules Robinson’s commission will be the surest sign 
that they have given way to such a deplorable 
olicy. We do not believe that the Government 
will make this mistake: we do not believe that 
it will be possible for them to continue the tenure 
of power of an officer who, while still holding 
his commission, made a speech so utterly unparalleled 
as that of Sir Hercules Robinson at Cape Town. If 
Lord Knutsford will only recollect that the Cape is 
not South Africa, and that if he steadily refuses to 
allow his hand to be forced the great South African 
problem will settle itself in the most advantageous 
manner in five years, all will be well. If, however, Sir 
Hercules Robinson be allowed to return, all the world 
will know that he has made his own terms at the ex- 
pense of ‘ John Bull’ and of the weak-kneed guardians 
of that poor deluded creature’s interests. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER. 
we the present number is commenced a second 


volume of J'he Scots.Observer. The venture, 
however daring, has been so far a success; and at 
the time of writing, the journal, howbeit it has had 
but half a year of life, is placed, and has made its 
mark. Scandal has not been sought, nor has mere 
notoriety been cultivated. What has been done is 
an effect of criticism—of life, manners, character, 
politics, art ; and the result suffices to show that on 
these lines the approval of them whose suffrages are 
worth the winning is still a prize that may be won. 

On the essentials of art and letters, the vital— 
the imperial—quality of politics, the characteristics of 
the Scottish nation, the relations of that nation to the 
great Empire of which Scotland forms a part—on these 
and other topics, of less or greater moment, The Scots 
Observer has said its say, and with no uncertain 
sound. In life, in politics, in art, in literature, it is 
right to have a standard, a morality, an ideal; and it 
is claimed for the journal that it has all these, and has 
not once been false to any one of them. 

The list of those who have thought it worth their 
while to contribute to The Scots Observer is significant 
enough—is sufficient to show that, while it may utter 
nothing base, it will certainly continue to do its best in 
what appears to it to be the way of right and justice 
and truth. Asa Scots adventure it appeals to Scotsmen 
first of all; but it is nothing if not British—it is nothing 
if it does not maintain those Imperial principles whose 
observance has made Scotland a master factor in the 
sum of the world’s history, and whose neglecting— 
as of late we have had occasion to see—may bring 
the whole fabric of British unity to a miserable and 
untimely end. 


THE SCOTS 


OBSERVER 


MODERN MEN. 
MR. ROBERTSON SMITH, 


i the chronicles of the Picts and Scots there is written 

the following legend :—During the reign of Kenneth 
MacAlpin the Wandering Jew traversed that tract of 
country which is now the shire of Aberdeen. Here 
he met a rustic so simple, so childlike, so guileless, as 
it seemed, that he almost felt the sting of conscience 
in engaging in traffic with him. But the‘instincts of his 
race were too potent to resist ; and he set to work to 
spoil the stranger with all the old Semitic duplicity. The 
unknown scribe leaves the subject-matter of their dealings 
in some confusion, but it seems most probable that it was 
the then Caledonian substitute for boots and shoes. As 
to the result of the transaction there is no such dubiety. 
That native had so keen an eye to the main chance, so 
fixed a determination to pursue his own ends, that our 
author finds the rich and flexible Pictish tongue inade- 
quate to express how completely the Hebrew was fleeced. 
Enriched with a new experience, without the Pictish 
equivalent for a bawbee, the secular wanderer sought 
in rapid flight that milder region now known as Hounds- 
ditch, exclaiming (as a later tradition hath it) ‘ that they 
were a Jews there.’ There is strong internal evidence 
that this aboriginal was called Smith, and it is proved 
beyond dispute that the editor of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica was born at the back (or front) of Bennachie, famous 
in song. 

Of singular precocity, he commenced his theological 
studies with the Larger Catechism. Equations of many 
unknown quantities he solved whilst yet an infant by a 
process resembling intuition. Whatever cash and fame 
a student can acquire at Aberdeen University or the Edin- 
burgh Free Kirk Hall, he took as of right. He studied at 
Gottingen (famed for sausages) and Tiibingen (infamed for 
unbelief) with prodigious energy, and ere he was twenty- 
four the Free Kirk, greatly yet not ungenerously daring, 
made him Professor of Hebrew in their Hall at Aberdeen. 
For a brief space it seemed to the young scholar that, save 
the Moderatorship of the Assembly, the summit of human 
ambition was already reached. But this amiable delusion 
soon vanished. Hisposition then appeared obscure and com- 
monplace, hopelessly out of the great currents of human 
life and activity. His abilities, he felt, required a wider 
sphere. Now when a man in his place develops a name 
beyond the limits of his sect, it is usually as a preacher, 
like Guthrie ; but Mr. Robertson Smith has neither the 
virtues nor the vices of the true pulpit orator. He is too 
learned in books, too unlearned in that which moves sym- 
pathetic feeling. He has so little cunning in the use of 
such words as touch the heart or quicken the pulse that 
he cannot even mould a felicitous phrase. His genius is 
not at all literary. Yet many divines far less able than he 
had made themselves famous in Scotland by a process 
which may be called ‘tirlin’ the kirks.” Why not he? 
In the enumeration of the fallacies, Aristotle and _ his 
followers seem at first sight to have exhausted the possi- 
bilities of human error. Yet there is one singular omission : 
we have the Cretan and the Tortoise, but the Heretic is 
still to seek. Had ‘the mighty Stagirite ’ (as poets delight 
to call him) lived in modern Scotland, he must have noted 
this sophism, of which here is a provisional definition : ‘ The 
heterodox ecclesiastic is a great genius, he possesses all 
possible virtues, everything he says is deserving of notice.’ 
Thus the path of heresy is with us the path of glory ; it is 
the divine’s short cut to fame, though his course therein 
may end unfortunately. 

That Mr. Robertson Smith had considered these things 
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has not yet been revealed to the Historic Muse. In this 
place it is impossible to do more than note as the next point 
in his career his article Bible in one of those ponderous 
and irregularly appearing volumes wherein the Encyclopedia 
Britannica was then dragging its slow length along. That 
article, though (like many of the other early contribu- 
tions) already a little out of date, will still repay perusal. 
It contains nothing new, for it is but a summary of the 
rationalistic theories of the more moderate German cri- 
tics ; the style, too, is flat and commonplace even for an 
encyclopedia article. But then the writer understood 
his subject, and he was a Free Kirk Professor! This 
gave his page a peculiar charm. The callow theo- 
logian conned it with something of the fearful joy with 
which Miss Podsnap takes a startled peep into the 
early works of Ouida. In the wordling it moved a 
seemly mirth, so calmly and confidently were the old 
views knocked on the head. After a brief reference 
(for instance) to the ‘ poetical invention of incident’ in 
the Book of Jonah, the whale (if it be a whale) is sum- 
marily packed off to cloudy mythland, carrying with it 
(inside or out) the prophet himself. True, that picturesque 
monster might vanish mourned only by the Sunday-school 
scholar ; but the same style of criticism is applied through- 
out. Job becomes a parable ; Esther must go entirely ; 
the Prophecies are really leading articles on current Semitic 
politics. Various, not always accordant, hands are trace- 
able in the early books, and in a subsequent article a 
place is assigned to Canticles among the all too passionate 
love-songs of literature. In defending orthodox opinion 
the writer is still more amusing or exasperating. He 
stoutly maintains that at least one—nay, probably two 
of the Psalms are actually the work of David ! 

It was some time before Bible, hidden as it was in the 
decent obscurity of an encyclopedia, attracted the atten- 
tion it deserved; but at length the author received a 
number of gratifying and delicate compliments. Articles 
were written on him in the papers, overtures were moved 
anent him in the Presbyteries. Finally he obtained the 
crowning honour of a libel. All Scotland held him in 
flattering respect or still more flattering horror. His 
pulpit ministrations, then much sought after, revealed a 
singular feature in his character. They were marked 
by a form of orthodoxy of peculiar and abnormal wooden- 
ness. They were very tedious, but they were very Evan- 
gelical. 


those who sat under him from yawning as of old. The 


Even the suspicion of heresy could not prevent 


belief even grew that he was an ill-used man. How 
could he be so desperately wicked (it was urged) when 
he was so desperately dull? Or was he a theological 
hybrid, part Voltaire without wit and part Spurgeon with- 
out eloquence? If the Free Presbytery of Aberdeen were 
of this opinion, they directed themselves exclusively to the 
first of the two elements, and fell to considering in Mr. 
Robertson Smith the potentialities of a new but unread- 
able author of Candide. 

Into that strange compound of Jerusalem, Geneva, 
and Aberdeen, well known in Scotland as the Robertson 
Smith Case, one cannot here enter. The heresy, if heresy 
it was, proved itself to be beyond the reach of the Con- 
fession. It was almost impossible to bring it by apt defi- 
nition within the exact letter of the theological penal 
statutes. Finally, in the Assembly a sort of compromise 
dishonourable to neither party was arranged. . There were 
mutual felicitations. Enthusiastic young ladies presented 
the absolved heretic with bouquets. How joyful were then 
the Fathers and Brethren! ‘O’er our dim eye-balls glance 
the sudden tears’ at this fond, this all too premature, glad- 
ness. It must have been with tongue in cheek that Mr. 
Robertson Smith corrected the while the proof-sheets of 
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further contributions to the Britannica. Anyhow in due 
time another unwieldy red volume lumbered into existence, 
and therein the Free Kirk found heresy and the heretic 
as rampant as ever. Their long-suffering had been tried 
beyond endurance, and they speedily rid themselves of 
him by an extraordinary resolution. 

The ex-Professor next appeared as Editor of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, in which, as regards the work itself, he was 
not perhaps quite successful, since no such vast heap of valu- 
able stuff could have been worse arranged, or proportioned 
with less art. An editor should have tact and patience, 
he should be cautious and considerate, he should not 
rashly interfere in subjects of which he is ignorant, he 
should understand the relative proportions of things, he 
should be confident, yet with a certain modesty. These 
qualities, however trifling in themselves, are not without 
value for work of this kind, and it has yet to be clearly 
shown that Mr. Robertson Smith possesses any of them. 
But from other points of view his management met with 
complete success, for it kept him before the public eye, 
whilst it formed the golden bridge by which he passed 
from Aberdeen to Cambridge. A banquet was very 
appropriately given him in that latter place on the conclu- 
sion of the new edition. The chief ambassadors accredited 
to our Court, the most eminent men in science and litera- 
ture, were invited to do him honour. None of them came ; 
but he had learned from his New Testament studies how 
to fill up the vacant places at the feast from which the 
bidden guests have excused themselves. The result was 
singularly happy. In alternate strophe and antistrophe the 
chorus of dons, the semi-chorus of compilers, hymned his 
praises. There was nothing to detract the mind from the 
contemplation of the central figure. ‘In Blind-man’s 
Land ’—the saying is of the mustiest. 

What will be his future? Will he ever publish a book 
that will outlive himself? Will he ever become a real 
authority in any branch of learning? In Cambridge 
has he found his Capua? The age of conundrums is 
past, and who shall tell ? 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
iL. 


A SOUT thirty per cent. of the pictures hung upon the 
= walls of Burlington House this year are portraits of 
more or less obscure personages. This is the more to be 
regretted, because portrait-painting is ever being-further 
and further divorced from art, and is sinking to the level 
of a merely mechanical and commercial pursuit. If a 
portrait is to be redeemed from unprofitable dulness it 
must be by some decorative scheme, by, finesse of brush- 
work or handling, by dignity or sprightliness of pose, by 
modelling, fine flesh-painting, or indeed any pictorial 
quality over and above the mere knack of catching a like- 
ness. The majority of this year’s portraits may bear 
some superficial resemblance to them whose _present- 
ments they profess to be; of this the sitters and their 
friends are, no doubt, competent judges. But even if 
this advantage be granted, it must be confessed that 
herein the merit of too many begins and ends. For 
there are few that do not suggest wooden dolls or sil- 
houettes mounted on cardboard rather than solid human 
beings. Nor can one understand what end is served by the 
exhibition of so many portraits, conceived all in a similar 
spirit, from the same hand, It is satisfactory to know that 
Mr. QOuless, R.A., has had eight sitters during the past 
year ; and that Mr. Emslie has been fortunate enough to 
execute six commissions. But it is too bad of the Hang- 
ing Committee to ask the public to look at fourteen por- 
traits by these two gentlemen. One sample of the work 
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of each would have satisfied curiosity, and given material 
upon which to form a judgment. Every year are com- 
plaints of genius unhung. — If the Academy really wishes 
to gain space it may do’ so by the simple expedient of 
declining to make its galleries the show-room of the 
commercial portrait-painter. 

Now that Mr. Holl! is dead, it is impossible to name one 
single Academician who may be relied upon to paint a por- 
trait with vigour and artistic feeling. Professor Herkomer’s 
name has long been one to conjure with, yet his Lady Eden is 
a niggling, sentimental piece of work ; while his Professor 
Adams is a positive orgy of bad colour. The latter, how- 
ever, finds a close competitor in Sir John Millais’ Mrs. 
Paul Hardy, a canvas which is remarkable for its scorching 
flesh-tints and its coarseness of treatment. The portraits 
of Messrs, Sant and Pettie are memorable for bad model- 
ling and unpleasant colour, while Messrs. Wells and Frith, 
though they avoid the wild debauchery of colour in which 
some of their brother Academicians delight, fail to make 
art of their work. How great a change it is to turn 
to Mr. J. S. Sargent’s admirable canvases! This artist’s 
colour is not always clean and cool; but his heads are 
exquisitely modelled, and he understands how to give 
charm to a portrait by subtleties of pose and gesture. — It 
is impossible to over-rate the skill with which in his George 
Henschel, Esq., he has indicated the planes of the face and 
the art with which he has set before us the likeness of a man 
seen not in the glare of the electric light but in the quiet 
light of day. No less admirable in modelling and colour 
is his Mrs. George Gribble ; the turn of the head, the play- 
ful arrangement of the hand half-enveloped in fur, the 
twist of the foot, give a fascination and a coquetry to be 
observed in no other portrait of the year. It will be con- 
ceded at once that Mr. Sargent’s portraits occupy a unique 
position in the Academy. None are quite comparable to 
them, yet several (by outsiders) possess sound, workman- 
like qualities. The Hon. John Collier’s Professor William- 
son is effective, conscientious work ; and as much may be 
said for Mr. H. G. Herkomer’s Rev. R. W. Randall; while 
Mr. Solomon shows in his masterly Sir John Simon that he 
is capable of far better things than his Sacred and Profane 
Love might lead us to suppose. The anticipations which 
were formed of Mr. J. J. Shannon have not been realised. 
He has been content to abandon breadth for prettiness, 
and to aim rather at popularity than at art. A passing 
reference must be made to Mr. Mouat Loudan’s Dorothy 
and a small canvas by Mr. H. Mann, which are both 
unconventional in treatment and excellent as pieces of 
colour. 

But it is the landscapes which form by far the most satis- 
factory portion of this year’s Academy. Herein are found 
a healthy return to the study of Nature, a keen apprecia- 
tion of outdoor effect, a manifest desire to attain truth of 
tone, and in some cases a fine decorative sense. Though 
the influence of the French romantic school—above all of 
Corot—may be observed in a hundred canvases, it is per- 
haps worthy of note that no trace is to be found of 
imitation of Claude Monet’s more modern convention. 
However, we may not assume from this that Monet has 
no following in England. On the contrary, work is to 
be seen in other galleries in London which is directly 
inspired by him. But the Academy, which is only now 
awakening to Romanticism, has not yet been able to look 
with toleration upon the more advanced methods of 
Impressionism. Mr. MacWhirter’s Constantinople and the 
Golden Horn deals with material not unsuited to Monet’s 
method ; and a glance at the picture convinces one that 
if the more brilliant aspects of nature are to be painted 
at all, the old smaoth, flat, British convention must be 


abandoned. Claude or Gaspar Poussin would do better 
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than either; but they were men of genius, and their 
convention was great art. 

In landscape, as in portraits and figures, the Academi- 
cians add little to the strength of their Exhibition. Mr. 
Waterhouse, of whose Under the Olives we have already 
said something, Mr. Hook, and Mr. Henry Moore are the 
only artists connected with the august body who exhibit 
landscapes displaying observation of nature and a sense of 
colour. Of works in the humdrum Academy style there 
is no lack. In these nothing is omitted ; the smallest 
details are painted by themselves and for themselves, 
without any relation to the whole, so that while each 
square inch of canvas may present some appearance of 
truth, the whole effect is entirely false. Mr. G. D. Leslie’s 
Berkshire Millstream is a complete example of this micro- 
scopic method. It has no atmosphere, no gradation, nor, 
in fact, any quality which entitles it to be called a work 
of art; it is rendered with laborious patience, and the 
result is such as a child might produce with coloured 
chalks or a box of bricks. Little better is Sir John Millais’ 
Murthly Water, which is not only extraordinarily naive in 
draughtmanship, but frankly tasteless in selection and 
unpleasant in colour. 

A large number of outsiders, however, have shown that 
they can produce something far better than the common 
studio landscape. And, be it freely acknowledged, the 
Academicians have behaved to these with the utmost 
generosity. | Many canvases which a few years back 
would have been incontinently rejected have now good 
places on the line, and it is to this liberality on the 
part of the Hanging Committee that the interest of the 
exhibition is mainly due. For instance, Mr. Arthur 
Lemon’s Close of a Day is hung on the line, and his 
imaginative Gauls on the Roman Campagna is also very well 
placed. This is as it should be. for Mr. Lemon always 
manages to get a fine effect of open-air in his pictures. 
He not only paints landscape with truthfulness of tone 
and refinement of colour; he also represents men and 
animals in an atmospheric environment with the utmost 
realism ; nor does he ever lose sight of the decorative 
element. Admirable, but in another field, is Mr. Adrian 
Stokes’s unconventional Harbour Bar, with its very fine 
painting of clouds. Messrs. A. D. Peppercorn and R. 
Noble aim at decoration rather than realism, and excellent 
specimens of their work may be seen at Burlington House, 
together with many other masterly landscapes which need 
not be enumerated here. 

The advance in English sculpture has this year received 
something of a check. There is good work, but it must be 
confessed that mediocrity predominates. Among the good 
things none is better than Mr. Ford’s Simger, which is 
largely conceived and broadly modelled, and as a piece 
of decoration is quite complete. Mr. Gilbert, who may 
be a man of genius, contributes but a couple of busts, 
admirable in their way but not important enough to im- 
prove his position. When we have mentioned Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft’s Gordon reliefs, Mr. Bates’s Hounds in Leash, 
and a study of a Himalayan Tiger by Mr. J. M. Swan, we 
reach the end of what is excellent in the sculpture 
galleries. Mr. Boehm has thought fit to exhibit two of 
the figures fortuitously attached to his MVellington at Hyde 
Park Corner. They have no distinction of pose or 
modelling ; they are entirely commonplace. Yet in the 
Academy one overlooks the poverty of imagination which 
placed them at the base of Wellington’s statue ; for, in 
conjunction with this, they no more make up an intelligible 
whole than do half-a-dozen statues of different dates and 
hands, which have by chance come together in a museum. 
In Mr. W. B. Richmond’s Arcadian Shepherd there is nothing 
to praise. Ambitious as it is, it is a mere pasticcio; the 
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head is antique and the torso is Michelangelo run mad ; 
its surface is so cut up with muscular developments that 
grandeur and unity are out of the question ; it has more 
in common with Mr. Solomon’s Sacred and Profane Love 
than with any other work in the Academy. The time 
has gone by for slavishly imitating the antique and the 
excesses of the Italian sculptors. Messrs. Gilbert, Onslow 
Ford, Thornycroft, and others have shown that a return to 
nature is yet possible in sculpture, and that style is not 
incompatible with ‘ realism.’ A comparison of Mr. Ford's 
Singer with the Arcadian Shepherd will show better than 
words what is right and what is wrong in sculpture. 





A SO-CALLED HUMOURIST. 


AS a so-called humourist myself, I may relate some of 
my bitter experiences, if only to warn raw literary 
hands against the dangerous profession. 

The articles I have to speak of appeared in a London 
paper, which must not be further particularised. One of 
them was about the Jubilee, of which all journalists had 
written until its name affected them like a stale egg. I 
purported to tell how one Robbins, who had already manu- 
factured Jubilees of the Past (a series), Queen Victoria's Girl- 
hood (a series), England Fifty Years Ago (a series), and the 
like, for The Daily (a London morning paper) and 
other periodicals, was next commissioned to do Jubilee Gifts. 
On receipt of this commission it was remarked that he be- 
came very depressed, and wandered about his house looking 
at the pictures and winding up the clocks, when he should 
have been grinding out his article. Eventually, rather than 
write anything more about the Jubilee, he cut his throat. 
The day my sketch appeared, a letter arrived from the 
editor of The Daily , saying: ‘You have been mis- 
informed. The late Mr. Robbins never wrote a line in 
The Daily . Several months afterwards a Colonial 
friend brought me a copy of a New Zealand paper, the 
London correspondent of which said (I give his exact 
words): ‘One of the saddest events in connection with 
the Jubilee has been the death of Mr. Robbins, a well- 
known London journalist. For some time it had been 
noticed that Mr. Robbins was in a depressed mental con- 
dition. It is now thought that he had overworked himself, 
several of the series of Jubilee articles in The Daily 
having been provided by his facile pen. Mr. Robbins 
retired to his study on the 7th inst. to write the first of 
a series on Jubilee Gifis, and some three hours afterwards 
he was found on the floor of the room, quite dead. He 
had fallen by his own hand. The sad event has cast a 














gloom over journalistic circles, in which Mr. Robbins was 
much respected by all who knew him.’ 

Another so-called humorous article was entitled ‘The 
S.G.P.L., a Society for Giving Poets a Lift.’ The inten- 
tion was to poke fun at the poetasters who send verses to 
the newspapers on the events of the day, and it said that 
Princess Beatrice, the bride of the week, had married in 
order to give poets their chance. A society was described 
as having been recently started for the benefit of these 
poetasters. It was to give them a nice club-room to write 
in, and a committee was to bully editors into using the 
verses. ‘I was much interested, a correspondent wrote 
next day, ‘to read of the S.G.P.L. in your valuable paper. 
Kindly let me know the society’s address. I enclose a 
stamped envelope.’ 

These misunderstandings are trivial when compared to 
the disastrous results of an article called ‘A Bird’s-eye 
View of Woman. By an Undergraduate.’ This was meant 
to satirise the coneeited complacency of very young gentle- 
men on the subject of the other sex, of whom the writer 
thought it a eulogy. Not for a month atterwards did I 
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dare attempt to be ironical again. No less than twenty- 
six ladies wrote to the paper denouncing me as a villain 
and a fool, who should be drummed out of society. This 
was the largest number of letters my so-called humour 
ever produced, and I have most of them before me now. 
They are too long to give in full. A lady signing herself 
‘Lilian’ says cuttingly that the writer ‘ has forgotten the 
class who would take his friends and himself at their true 
values ; also that the majority of women prefer men in the 
truest sense of the word, not those who are irresistible in 
their own opinions.’ She also orders me to study ‘the 
definitions of love and passion.” ‘One Who has Lived and 
Loved’ is so fierce that Iam glad I wrote anonymously. 
Taking the Undergraduate seriously, she exclaims : ‘ Ours 
is a deep-felt, pure love, and, lasting for ever and ever, it 
“an never die.” Having defined Love as the ‘ Elixir of Life,’ 
she concludes : 
* No heart was made for loneliness or sadness ; 
Some other beats with true responsive thrill ; 
And Love, though given all purely and in madness, 
Is sweet and holy still.’ 

‘White Rose’ asks sarcastically if I think every woman 
I meet wants to marry me, and hints that | shall never be 
able to graduate. Then she tells of the girls who die of 
love, and does it so nicely that I wish she had not mis- 
understood me. Then ‘Indignation, ‘ being herself a 
woman, ‘ cannot fail to resent the tone of the article, and 
to feel indignation at the light way in which the writer 
speaks of a sentiment which we hold sacred.’ She ‘defies’ 
my ‘ calumnies.’ 

I turned with a shudder from love to politics, and re- 
viewed in a serious way certain books supposed to have 
been written by living statesmen. There was Mr. Glad- 
stone’s new works on Logic, in several volumes, Mr. John 
Morley jor Use in Schools, and Sir William Harcourt’s 
autobiography entitled Men I Have Been. Correspon- 
dents wrote wanting to know where the books were 
to be got. When Sir George Trevelyan stood for a 
division of Glasgow, I dared a parody on a_ popular 
work by Mr. Stevenson, and called it The Strange Case 
of Sir George Trevelyan and Mr. Otto. Sir George said 
in public addresses that the article charged him with all 
kinds of crime ; it was used as an election placard ; leading 
articles were written to prove that it was a libel ; others 
were written with the conviction that it was So-called 
Humour; and the question has not been satisfactorily 
settled to this day. This reminds me of a correspondent 
who wrote about another article. He and a friend differed 
as to whether the article was humorous, and had made a 
bet on the subject : Would the editor decide ? 

From year to year the Christmas numbers of the maga- 
zines and illustrated papers are very much alike. One 
year before they had issued their announcements (so that 
it must have been in summer), I wrote a review of them 
in advance, revealing that one was to have as its presen- 
tation plates two coloured pictures representing High 
Life: The Squire's Daughter and Low Life; The Cottar's 
Daughter. There were to be illustrations of Christmas 
at Sea, Hanging up the Mistletoe, Plum-Pudding in_ the 
Antipodes, ete., ete. The full-page plate presented by a 
society journal was to show Sociely in the Row (with 
a key to the faces). The editor of this? society paper 
wrote to say that I had been hoaxed ;_ his presentation 
plate was to be ‘Society at Cowes.’ 

Finally (though I can remember many other similar cases), 
here are two murderous stories. I argued, as a rejected 
contributor, that for the crime of assassinating an editor, 
seven days or thirty shillings was the proper punishment. 
A correspondent pointed out that I was wrong in my law. 
In another sketch I said that sitting in my room listening 
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to the Christmas chimes reminded me that some years 
before 1 had murdered two or three waits (I was not sure 
of the number) and buried them in a London square. I 
saw a man reading this article on the Underground Rail- 
way. ‘ Have you read about this murder?’ he asked me 
excitedly. 





NOTES ON DECORATION. 


YHE reproductions in autotype of originals at Bucking- 
ham Palace and Windsor Castle (London: The 
Autotype Company. Edinburgh: Wilson) are mostly ad- 
mirable of their kind. The Royal collections are rich in 
noble art. At Windsor Castle, for instance, there are 
nine or ten capital examples of Rubens, fourteen Van 
Dycks, two Rembrandts, six or eight Holbeins, two 
Claudes, and single specimens of Titian, Andrea del 
Sarto, and Quentin Matsys; while at Buckingham 
Palace, where Netherlandish art is likewise in the ascen- 
dant, there are five specimens of Jan Steen, Cuyp, 
and Gerard Dow, two of Hobbima, Pieter de Hooch, 
Metzu, Ostade, and Terburg, seven Rembrandts, five 
Rubenses, five Van Dycks, and examples of Velasquez, 
Mieris, Nicolas Maas, Wouvermans, Hals, Claude—to name 
but these. Of the Lawrences, the Reynoldses, the Gains- 
boroughs, the Greuzes, the Paters, the Sir Joshuas even, 
it is needless here to speak. In such company as that of 
Velasquez and Rubens and Rembrandt, the greatest Eng- 
lish painter, even Reynolds, falls into the second rank, and 
is seen to be decoratively great only in the absence of the 
masters of decoration. 

Van Dyck isseen to excellent advantage. There is not 
very much better portraiture in the world, for instance, than 
the exquisite group of Killigrew and Carew, the lovely 
Béatrice de Cusance, the Sir Kenelm Dighy, the George 
Duke of Buckingham and his brother Francis Lord Villiers ; 
while the Henrietta Maria—ot which the Autotype Com- 
pany have four several versions on sale—is not only 
admirable art but admirable history also. Of the Windsor 
Rubenses the best for decorative purposes is the charming 
Helena Fourment, and the excellent, the Velasquez-like, 
Portrait of Philip 11. ; but the Gerbier Family is also a thing 
to have, while the student of landscape will find the 
Summer and Winter as suggestive, as helpful, and as inter- 
esting asthe Chateau Stein itself. The decorative quality of 
Holbein’s Edward VI. (474 in the Autotype Catalogue) 
could not easily be surpassed; while he who is lucky 
enough to have the Claude described as 4A Lighthouse : 
View of a Seaport, has all that can be given in black and 
white of one of the great masterpieces of landscape. 
Rembrandt's Head of’ a Man is none of his best, but his 
so-called Countess of Desmond is magnificent ; while the 
Andrea del Sarto, a portrait of Lucrezia Fede, and the 
Titian, Portraits of the Painter and of Andrea Franceschini, 
are very very hard to beat, alike as decoration and as sug- 
gestions of heroic art. And when one turns to the 
Buckingham Palace series, one’s interest is heightened 
and one’s admiration waxes with well-nigh every print. 
The Cuyps are not more than interesting, and of the Van 
Dycks the best is perhaps the lovely Marriage of Saint 
Catherine ; but Hobbima’s Watermill and the Windmill of 
Ruysdael are achievements in design as well as mark- 
ing works in landscape ; one has to admit that there is far 
more of right elegance and good taste (to say nothing 
of good painting) in the Bedroom of Jan Steen than in all 
the works of the P.R.A. ; one recognises that incomparable 
Claude, The Rape of Europa, for a culmination in that art 
of arranging masses and lines which is called pictorial 
composition ; one accepts the Don Balthazar Carlos, Prince 
of Spain, for a masterpiece of characterisation and a real 
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invention in art. As for Rembrandt, he appears to such 
purpose as scarce any else in England outside the National 
Gallery. Here, for instance, is an excellent Portrait of the 
Painter (39) ; here is the so-called Burgomaster Pancras and 
his Wife; here is The Shipbuilder and his Wife (37), with 
the man’s head and bust magnificently rendered in a 
special plate ; here are the Lady with a Fan, the Noli Me 
Tangere, the Adoration of the Magi ; here, above all, perhaps, 
is the wonderful Portrait of a Rabbi, which is worthy of com- 
parison with the great Rembrandts in the National Gallery, 


and might hang on the same wall with the Countess of 


Desmond from Windsor Castle. 

The decorative uses of autotype have not yet been fully 
recognised ; but there can be no doubt that they are in 
some sort inestimable, and there is hope that in the 
decoration of the future autotypes will play a very con- 
siderable part. Colour, of course, they will not give ; and 
to impose them upon those in whom the lust of the eye 
is satisfied by a common water-colour or a chromo-litho- 
graph after Sir John Millais would be difficult, though the 
odds in favour of their triumphing, if once the imposition 
were effected, are considerable. But art is not all colour, 
though colour is perhaps the chief essential in art; and 
such qualities as tone, design, modelling, sentiment, the 
suggestion of brushwork even, are rendered in autotype 
with a felicity and an effect that nine times in ten 
are beyond criticism. One has but to choose with 
discretion and arrange with skill, and for considerably less 
than one would pay for a couple of ‘little water-colours of 
Scots scenery’ one can have, as it were, a set-piece on 
one’s wall in which the imperial qualities of Rembrandt, 
Claude, Velasquez, Titian, Rubens, Van Dyck are com- 
bined as nowhere else save in the great collections. For 
instance, not to go beyond the royal galleries already 
discussed, you take let us say Hobbima’s [Walermill, a 
Rembrandt (the Countess of Desmond, or another), and the 
Windmill of Ruysdael, and range them in that order for 
your base ; above them you set on one side the Jenish 
Rabbi, on the other the head and bust of the Shipbuilder, 
and in the middle a Claude, the Rape of Europa or the 
Lighthouse: you frame them right to the edge in a two- 
inch moulding of gilt oak with a half-inch flat of the same 
material under the glass; you hang them close together 
on a wall which is covered with (it may be) plain brown 
paper; and for ten pounds or so you have a bouquet of 
such grave and mysterious beauty as will keep you going 
for years. Paper mounts, however pleasant and appro- 
priate in tint, are a mistake ; they take up too much room, 
and they diminish the effect. Black frames are a still 
greater mistake ; they make things heavy, solemn, funereal, 
even dull. What is wanted is gold ; it gives colour and 
brightness, it makes mystery more mysterious and tone 
more suggestive and more strong. 





NICETIES IN GOLF. 
HERE is a ‘gulf fixed’ between the brilliant and the 
ordinary golfer. Far above the duffer or ‘mush- 
room’ stage of player is the steady, uniform worker in 
most parts of the game ; but even he seems impossible of 
improvement. ‘That matter of a ‘third’ fixes the relative 
standards, which are somehow indelibly marked : and it 
is the ‘niceties’ of the game which determine the separa- 
tion. There are certain things which can be accomplished 
by the first-class player—be he amateur or professional— 
but, as a rule, by him only. Not that the secondary 
player is incapable of ever performing these particular 
strokes ; but when he executes one, it is a ‘fluke’ ; whereas 
the first-class player simply does it as easily as any other 
part of the game. 
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By niceties are not meant feats. The days were when 
feats were chronicled; but these did not necessarily 
establish the player's position as first-class. At the be- 
ginning of the century, Mr. Brown of Edinburgh won a 
bet of a gallon of whisky by driving a ball from the Golf 
House, Bruntsfield Links, over Arthur’s Seat in one less 
than the challenge number of forty-five strokes. Some 
time before that, Mr. Sceales of Leith drove a ball from 
the top of an upright barrel stave (fixed in the south-east 
corner of Parliament Square) right over the spire of St. 
Giles’s Cathedral. Again, Mr. M‘Lean, W.S., succeeded in 
driving a ball over the top of the Melville Monument, in 
the new town of Edinburgh. In the former case the 
height—including the base distance—is 161 feet ; in the 
latter, 150 feet. Yet it was a common practice for boys 
to send balls very high—and almost vertically into the 
air—from the top of the old wooden pins which (with red 
flannel flags) were in the course-holes, much to the annoy- 
ance of Old Tom or Da’. Davie Park was unexcelled at 
driving a ball from the top of a whin-bush. Yet these 
feats did not benefit a player so much in the regular 
game. 

Feats which come nearer to niceties are chronicled. It 
is recorded of a dexterous player that, being accustomed 
to play much alone, he would strike off three balls from 
one hole to another (the distance between them being 
about 500 yards) with a certain number of strokes so pre- 
cisely, that on the putting-green of the second hole the 
three balls would be lying within reach of his club from 
each other. It is also recorded of the ‘ mighty swiper,’ 
the Rev. Dr. Alexander Carlyle of Inveresk, that he sur- 
prised Garrick, when his guest at Hampton, by driving a 
ball through the archway of the garden into the Thames, 
once in three strokes. Garrick thought the merit was 
attributable to the particular club, which he got from the 
minister as a souvenir of the feat. Sir Walter Scott tells 
of the astonishment of himself and his schoolfellows at the 
golfing feats of William St. Clair of Roslin. Practice of 
that kind would certainly assist a player very materially ; 
yet it does not reach to the point of niceties in Golf. 

The first-class player can do the most skilful parts just 
when required. Enormous practice in details from boy- 
hood has brought him to that point of excellence. Every 
golfer knows the importance of the approach stroke which 
is between the full cleek shot and the wrist shot. That 
shot requires considerable practice ; but once mastered 
it is most deadly. Between the same shots for the iron 
the wrist cleek can generally be substituted, unless a 
good loft over a hazard must be made ; then the peculiar 
half stroke is required. Only consider how many ‘ foozle’ 
that stroke; from not ‘funking’ but sheer inability to 
be sure of accomplishing it. To get the muscles of the 
arms into the exact half-swing much continued practice is 
needed—for a time with corks and small pieces of wood, 
then with balls. 

For match-playing—though, necessarily, not for medal- 
playing—successful ‘stimy’ play is a nicety of the game. 
I: is wonderful the number of stimies to be seen in a 
good match ; to be able to hole a stimy makes a consider- 
able difference in ‘ putting the shakers’ on an opponent. 
Two styles are used, according to circumstances. If the 
‘like’ is being played, the putter is used to make sure 
of a half at least; if the ‘odd, the ball is generally 
lofted with the iron. But each of these requires great 
practice. With the putter the player puts a spin upon 
the ball, either to the right or left side of the opponent’s 
ball, according to the ‘lie’ of the green or the _posi- 
tion of the balls. If he ‘putts’ to the right side he 
pushes the putter slightly away trom him in striking, 
thereby giving the ball a motion round a vertical axis : 
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with this motion the ball has a tendency to hook in 
towards the hole, and if the strength is properly adjusted 
the player may be successful in sending down his ball. 
If he ‘putts’ to the left side he draws in the putter 
slightly to his foot as he strikes: in this way he gives the 
ball a motion round a vertical axis, but in the opposite 
direction from that in the other case. With this motion 
the ball has a tendency to hook in towards the hole, if 
the ‘lie’ helps at all; and in a similar way with well- 
regulated strength he may win instead of halve the hole. 
But in either case he is safe for a half. I am afraid the 
almost universal substitution of cleek-putting for the 
use of the wooden putter will not tend to make this 
style of ‘stimy’ play successful as in former days, the 
slanted face of the cleek not being as serviceable as the 
upright face of the putter. 

On the other hand, when playing the ‘odd’ with the 
iron in order to loft the ball over his opponent’s, great 
skill is needed. Unless his opponent’s ball is very near 
the hole, the player must never try to pitch his ball right 
into the hole, but simply over the other ; for two reasons, 
first, if the ball lights short on the edge of the hole, it 
will leap over instead of into the hole, and thereby lose a 
chance ; and secondly, by simply pitching his ball over his 
opponent’s, he either succeeds in holing or in lying short 
as a ‘stimy’ to his opponent. But lofting a ‘stimy’ re- 
quires years of training in delicate wrist-work. Through 
what a vast amount of labour must the golfer go in order 
to master that nicety! A second-class player with a loft- 
ing iron may succeed three times out of four when merely 
practising, whereas in the excitement of a match once in 
four will be the more likely proportion. The first-class 
player uses his ordinary light iron ; for by practice he can 
almost do anything with it. Using too many clubs is very 
much against success in play. The writer once turned a 
very important match by breaking through the rule of 
reserve. Gilbert Mitchell Innes had gained the first four 
holes in a match of four rounds on St. Andrews Links, 
and he ‘stimied’ the writer’s ball on the Hole o’ Cross 
green with the odd. Instead of using the putter to make 
sure of a half, because the green was too billiard-table-like, 
the writer lofted with his iron, and holed, reducing the 
number against, and finally turning the match. 

Other niceties are: to be able to loft a ball over a bunker 
to the putting-green, and to pitch a ball from the bunker 
on to the putting-green so as in both cases to lie near the 
hole. In the former case a slight slicing movement should 
be made in striking, without unduly slanting back the iron. 
In the latter case take plenty of sand with the niblick 
iron, and hit fairly hard. But both sets of strokes require 
great practice. In fact all wrist-work with the iron re- 
quires art to conceal the art. I remember an enthusi- 
astic divine rising early in the morning—an unusual thing 
with him-—and practising the wrist-shots in his study by 
lofting a ball with the iron over a pile of books on toa 
spittoon. The writer, when a boy, devoted a considerable 
time to fix the direction of playing with the iron by re- 
peatedly seeing how many balls out of six he could pitch 
on to ‘Grubb’s House ’ near the Swilkin Burn, or on to the 
door of an old shed, or at a nearer distance on to the 
trunk of a tree. 

These are some of the niceties which distinguish the 
game of the first-class player. No doubt a golfer must 
have ‘pluck’ ; and the first-class player is generally more 
successful than the other in playing an uphill game. Of 
Messieux, the brilliant driver, who drove the Hole o’ Cross 
in two strokes, it was said that he could not play a losing 
game. ‘But let him win, and he will beat the best.’ 
Another great swiper of old, ‘Young Patullo,’ ‘failed a 
little when he came to putt.’ As a rule, golfers prefer to 
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over-rate their play ; many have the happy knack of for- 
getting bad shots and never blaming the clubs. Of Wolfe 
Murray it was said : 
‘ Ask him, when at his worst, and he will say : 
‘Tis bad—but, Lord ! how I played yesterday !”” 
In Golf, perhaps, more than any other game, success en- 
genders success ; but in the long run, ceteris paribus, the 
master of the niceties of the game will conquer. One man 
mastered all: Allan Robertson. His coolness was almost 
miraculous; he was never known to ‘funk,’ and he was 
never beaten. Unequalled in the world, the model player, 
none could approach him at the niceties. No gloved 
finger touched his club: he felt it as an artist feels his 
brush ; he handled it with such marvellous dexterity that 
in the eyes of an ordinary player it seemed a magic wand. 
Of him, Mathison, the golf laureate, seemed to prophesy 
a hundred and twenty years before his death : 
‘On Fame’s triumphant wings his name shall soar 
Till Time shall end, or Golfing be no more.’ 


J. G. M°Puerson. 





SHUTTLE AND LOOM. 
VIIL.—THE WICKED LUMSDENS. 


GLECOND only to the heroic figure of Tam M‘Kay was 
7 that of Jock Lumsden among those who had seen the 
great and the greater world. Jock was a member of one of 
the most disreputable families in IIkastone : the Lumsdens 
were never accused of dishonesty or of meanness, but yet 
they were sinners above all the Ilkastonians in that they 
had no douce balance in their nature ; they were given to 
violent accessions of passion, in which they would burst 
away from the loom (at which whilst they worked they 
worked with a consuming fury) and fly in their shirt- 
sleeves and bauchels to Frazer's at the lower corner of the 
loan, or to Luckie Gibb’s, a little beyond the corner, to 
inflame their passions still more with whisky. The family 
consisted of the parent Lumsdens (the father civilly known 
as ‘ John’), their sons Jock, Tam, and Andra, and their 
daughters Grace and Barbara. They lived upstairs in a 
little house in a little square that formed a kind of bay 
in one of the closes. Young Jamie Loudoun (the ‘ best 
frien’’ of the One-eyed) lived with his parents oppo- 
site; and I have often sat with him in a little closet 
which was all his own, and from the little window 
witnessed with terror the exploits of the Lumsdens. 
We would casually note the appearance of John with 
an empty pirn-basket from the weaving-shop at the 
further end of the close; we could see he wore an 
angry face because he had to leave his loom. He would 
enter his door and climb the stairs ; presently we would 
hear words of objurgation loud and shrill (John’s wife 
often let her pirn-wheel stand still, while she fed her 
feminine soul on the penny magazines of love stories then 
becoming popular); and soon John would reappear and 
whirl across the square and out of the close in a fury, and 
Jamie Loudoun (while we could hear the Lumsden pirn- 
wheel trying to make up for lost time) would go and in- 
form his mother that John was ‘aff again.’ After some 
hours’ converse with the mutchkins of Frazer or Luckie 
Gibb, John would return home with terribly qualified 
speech and gait. If he were let alone he would go to bed 
and sleep, but if he were assailed with the barbed re- 
proaches of his wife (and of these she kept a quiverful) 
then he would be worked into a state of wild and whirling 
fury in which he would turn everything out of the window 
—plates and pots, table and chairs, clothing and bedding, 
and even the honest wag-at-the-wa’ (because, I suppose, 
its constant chronicling of time with loud unvarying tick 
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was an aural offence). His home being thus emptied, and 
his wife having disappeared for the nonce, he would 
depart again to seek the maddening mutchkin. Once 
started thus, and restarted, John would often remain ‘ on 
the batter ’ for days together, when the whole family would 
live on the highest plane of excitement and expectation, and 
indescribable scenes would be enacted in the Lumsden 
home and in the little square. Then to Jamie and me 
looking from the little closet window, seeing and hearing 
these scenes of violence and drink, and taking note at the 
same time of the great grey rats peeping and peering, and 
silently running and feeding in the open drain, unnoticed 
by the furious men and women in the square, a black cloud 
seemed to deseend upon the world, swarming with repul- 
sive shapes of fear and wrath and cruelty. 

Jock Lumsden was the son of his father John. He had 
the same generosities, and the same vices of temper and 
conduct. He was, however, less of an offence than his 
father, because he was much less in evidence. He had 
been brought up to the loom, but while still a lad, given 
to the performance of foolhardy feats (such as hanging by 
his toes from the tops of gates and doors, and climbing 
roofs and running along their ridges), he had left the loom 
and gone to sea. After two years or so he returned, look- 
ing a dull brick-red (he was a red-haired loon), with silver 
rings in his ears and a roll in his gait. More than ever he 
kept the neighbours on the tiptoe of expectation of where 
the Lumsden in him would break out next. He bought 
pigeons of all fancy breeds—carriers and tumblers, pouters 
and what not—housed them in a little outhouse, and in 
sailor's undress, with his brown feet and his red neck 
bare, lay on his back on a patch of green in the sun, 
and watched them fly and gyrate in the blue overhead. 
When his money was all spent he returned to the loom, 
at which he worked till a love affair sent him to sea 
again: his pigeons he left in charge of his father and 
brothers. On his second voyage he was absent less than 
a year. On his return he resumed his attentions to his 
pigeons and his work at the loom (there was always a 


vacant loom to be hired), and began (perhaps because of 


his love disappointment) to go ‘on the batter’ with his 
father. His fancy for pigeons and for drink made him 
morose and cruel. He found that his pigeons had irre- 
sistible attractions for the cats of the neighbourhood, 
against which, therefore, he began to wage a constant and 
exterminating war. His method of warfare was thought- 
lessly cruel: his instruments were iron rat-traps, stones, 
and halters. 

Lang Geordie had a beautiful black cat, named Steenie 
(or Stephen), who was, on his master’s account and on 
account of his own beauty and trustfulness and bravery, 
privileged among cats. Steenie, when at home in his 
master’s garrets, dwelt in a small wooden erection like a 
Chinese pagoda, over the entrance of which there hung a 
little bell, that tinkled as he went in or came out. Steenie, 
when abroad, was a mighty hunter; he was the sole cat 
that fought and killed the drain rats, and he would sit by 
the hour where the gutter of the close passed under the 
house facing the street waiting for a grey whiskerandos 
to appear. Jock Lumsden, however, was of opinion that 
Steenie’s pre-occupation with rats was only a cover for 
the designs he was constantly nursing and occasionally 
gratifying upon pigeons; and he frequently threatened 


Lang Geordie that if he once caught Steenie in the act he 


would give him short shrift. 

‘Man, Jock, Geordie would say, taking a long pinch, 
‘ye dinna un’erstan’ Steenie : he’s mair sensible than mony 
a body. He gets plenty to eat an’ drink—porridge an’ 


milk, an’ the maiden oot o' the beef whan the broth’s 


made, an’ aiblins a bit o’ the beef itsel’ ; for I’m gey gude 
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till him. I feed him weel, an’ | ha’e ta’ght ‘im nae to 
hanker aifter burdies an’ doos. He'll kill rats like winky, 
but he winna look at ony cratur’ ’at flees.’ 

‘ That’s a’ ye ken, Geordie,’ said Jock. ‘I’ve aiftener 
than aince mysel’ seen a bit feather fluffin’ at his mou’.’ 

‘An’ what for, Jock, suldna he ha’e a bit feather fluffin’ 
at his mou’, juist as ye mith ha’ea bit pipe fluffin’ at yours? 
(Geordie hated smoking.) 

‘Ho, ho, Geordie,’ laughed Jock, ‘that winna dae.’ 

‘ Bide a wee, Jock, said Geordie, ‘an’ ca’ canny. Dinna 
be rash in your jidgment o' a puir baudrons. There's 
naething exteroardinar’ in a bit feather stickin’ till his mou’, 
considerin’ ‘at he sleeps in a feather-bed.’ 

But Jock was not convinced of Steenie’s indifference to 
pigeons, and he watched and followed him with unremit- 
ting hostility. If, when he sat at his loom, he spied 
Steenie on a wall or walking up the close, he would dart 
out and lie in wait to observe his movements. Lang 
Geordie himself seemed after a little to be troubled with 
doubts of the perfect innocence of Steenie’s intention to- 
wards ‘ doos.’ He kept him near him as much as possible 
when he was at work, amusing him with talk upon all such 
matters as a cat might be presumed to be interested in, 
to which Steenie responded with a blink, a wink, or a 
spasmodic mew ; he took him for a walk round the kail- 
yards when the gloaming interrupted his work, and lec- 
tured him on the heinousness of hankering after feathered 
creatures, with obvious allusions to the ‘ doos,’ that could be 
heard ‘ rookety-coo’-ing close at hand ; he even encouraged 
him to accompany himself and Marget Leslie on their 
usual Sunday walk. But none of these precautions saved 
the handsome Steenie from the fate that lay in wait for 
him. 

There cannot be a doubt that Jock Lumsden did—as he 
had hoped—catch Steenie one Saturday evening in the 
act of entering the pigeon-house through a pigeon-hole. 
Then ensued a scene, cujus parva pars fua—a scene which 
to this day afflicts me with horror when I think of it. 
Steenie, being set upon, sought to escape to his master’s 
garret in his master’s absence. He was pursued by Jock 
and his brothers—merciless loons, who drove him down the 
stairs and out into the open kail-yard, where they stoned 
him to death. I stood some distance off, trembling and 
rooted with terror, scarce knowing what was being done. 
But when it was all over, and I knew it, I think I felt the 
guiltiest person there. A certain passage of Scripture 
kept revolving in my memory—‘ And they stoned Stephen 

. '—and I felt as if I were the conscience-stricken 
‘young man whose name was Saul,’ at whose ‘ feet the 
witnesses laid down their clothes.’ 

I went home and hid myself, and was ill. But I heard 
later how Lang Geordie found his poor Steenie, and how, 
guessing who were his murderers, he literally laid the 
murder at the door of the Lumsden loons. He placed the 
dead body at their threshold, and called to them to come 
down and view their handiwork. Never before had any 
one seen Lang Geordie so moved. 

‘Come doon !’ he called, ‘ ye hellicat, hempie limmers ! 
Come doon an’ see what ye ha’e dune, ye sons o’ Belial ! 
Come doon, an’ I'll soart ye!’ | 

John and his wife came down, and tried to assuage 
Geordie’s wrath. To do them justice, they were shocked 
with the conduct of their sons, who, they said, had gone 
into Inverdoon for the evening. By that time a small 
sympathetic crowd had gathered, to whom Geordie turned, 
and with unusual sternness said,‘ Gae wa’ hame! What 
are ye come oot for? To see my puir deid Steenie? Gin 
curses war fit things I’d curse ye a’ ’at loot this be dune 
close tae your doors!’ Then, breaking into softer mood, 
‘ Steenie an’ me wis gey fine company for ane anither : I ‘ll 
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miss him sair! An’ the loons ’at killed him’l] come to 
nae guid!’ John invited him to go and partake of a 
mutchkin: ‘I canna, man,’ said Geordie. ‘I canna! It 
wad choke me!’ 

So he took up his dead, and went alone to his garret. 
Long after midnight the neighbours, turning in their beds, 
heard Geordie sawing and hammering: ‘He’s brakin’ 
the Sabbath ower his baudrons,’ they said, and went to 
sleep again. In the morning Lang Geordie and Daft 
Marget set out, as usual, on their walk to ‘ Freedom,’ and 
Geordie carried a black-covered box under his arm. 

Jock Lumsden never returned from Inverdoon. He went 
off again as a sailor, and was drowned at sea. 

J. MacLaren Copsan, 





DECAY. 
| Foe the dawn of a day 


Is the dawn of a man; 
Full of life it began, 
Without thought of decay. 


But as surely began 
Both the man and the day, 
Surely cometh decay 

To the day and the man. 


Can we say of decay 

It was then it began ? 

With the prime of the man, 
With the noon of the day ? 


No, the death of a man 

Is the end of decay 

That with dawn of the day 
Of his being began. 


The first day of a man 
There began his decay. 


Cosmo MonkKHOUSE, 


REVIEWS. 
THE SWISS CONFEDERATION. 


The Swiss Confederation. By Sir F. O. ADAMS, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., and C. D. CUNNINGHAM. London: Macmillan. 


Nobody who takes an intelligent interest in public ques- 
tions can fail to be attracted by the unique political and 
social systems of Switzerland which present the most perfect 
instance in the world of the realisation of the two ideas, 
the democratic and the federal, which permeate the currents 
of social and political tendencies at the present day. An 
instance of this kind is peculiarly valuable, because neither 
in politics nor in sociology can the results of observation 
be supplemented by those of experiment, except in so far 
as history contains the record of experiments actually tried. 
The object of Zhe Swiss Confederation is to put before Eng- 
lish readers an account of the public institutions of Switzerland, 
and of the structure of society in that country. The result is an 
altogether admirable contribution to the literature of compara- 
tive political science. The book makes no pretence to be what 
is called readable. But it is a model of orderliness, clearness, and 
succinctness ; and, whilst there is scarcely an unnecessary word 
from beginning to end of it, we have not been able to discover 
any important omissions. 

The striking feature of the Swiss Constitution is the existence 
in it of a double sovereignty—that of the federation on the 
one hand and that of the cantons on the other. This double 
sovereignty is typical of the federal bond, and is at once 
the peculiarity and the weakness of all federal unions. 
Without the double sovereignty there can be no federation ; 
and with it the difficulty always is to balance each of the 
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rival powers against the other in such a way as to prevent 
either getting undue preponderance. Both the parochial and 
the patriotic sentiments must be strongly developed in the 
people ; but the ‘former must never overmaster the latter, 
otherwise a constitutional breakdown would be imminent. 
There is no room, for example, for the growth of such a 
sentiment as Neuchatel une nation ; aspirations of that kind 
must be reserved exclusively for the Confederation. And how 
genuine is the loyalty of all the federated members to the Swiss 
Union may be gathered from the astonishing fact that the con- 
stitution provides no direct means whereby the Confedera- 
tion can enforce its will against that of a canton when, for 
instance, a decree of the Supreme Federal Court annuls an 
act of one of the cantonal assemblies on the ground of its 
being unconstitutional. Of course, in the last resort forcible 
measures could be used manu militari for this purpose ; but, 
short of this, the only way—and it has hitherto always proved 
effectual—is to threaten to quarter troops on the offending can- 
ton from another, thus transferring a serious pecuniary charge 
from the innocent to the guilty, or to refuse the offender par- 
ticipation in such grants from the Federal fisc as are occasion- 
ally made for special objects. Whether experience sanctions 
it or not, this is a very serious constitutional flaw just at the 
place where all Federal constitutions have a weak spot. That 
it should have been admitted into the Swiss Constitution of 
1874 is only another proof of the existence of the all-powerful 
national sentiment which binds the Confederation together 
in spite of the contrasts of race, religion, and language which 
it embraces. The growth and permanence of this ‘union 
of hearts’ is either a great testimony to the virtues of the 
Federal system, or must be accounted for by some unusual 
circumstance affecting the particular case of Switzerland, and, 
unfortunately for the advocates of Federalism, it is quite impos- 
sible to estimate with even approximate accuracy the effect 
which the unique position of Switzerland in the map of Europe 
has had in preserving her from disruption. She is a kind of 
buffer between rival powers, whose interest it therefore becomes 
to secure her independence, just as it is the interest of Great 
Britain and Russia to preserve Afghanistan as a kind of neutral 
ground—at least in name—across which they can see each other 
without actually meeting. As is to be expected, however, in 
the case of a federation so well compacted, the tendency is 
towards the formation of a centralised State. The monstrous in- 
convenience of legal diversities within so restricted an area leads 
to the gradual abrogation by Federal legislation of peculiar 
cantonal laws and customs, and every such step towards uni- 
formity is a step towards centralisation. This tendency, notice- 
able also in the United States of North America, lends colour 
to the view that where federation is more than a temporary 
expedient, adopted to meet a common danger or accomplish 
some passing purpose, it is only a phase in the gradual develop- 
ment of a centralised political unity. 

The political structure of Switzerland is built in three tiers, 
beginning with the Communes, rising to the Cantons, and 
finishing with the Federal Assembly. The communal founda- 
tion is the most interesting part of the structure, from the 
sociologist’s point of view. The only analogy to the com- 
munes to be found in the history of our own country is the 
institution of the guilds that flourished in the fifteenth century. 
But while with us the guilds were confined to the towns, 
which were the natural allies of the king in opposition to the 
feudal aristocracy, in Switzerland the commune was native in 
the rural districts, where, by its resistance to feudalism, it be- 
came the cradle of public liberty. Even as the guilds did in 
these towns—-where, being supreme, they practically constituted 
the municipal authority--the communes discharge the functions 
of police, superintend the fairs and markets, watch over rural 
property, take care of orphans and others belonging to the 
commune who cannot look after their own interests, and supply 
aid to the poor. With a conservatism natural to such institu- 
tions, they regard with more or less jealousy the arrival of 
strangers, and every inhabitant must be registered and be able 
to show that he can pay his taxes. If a new-comer appears 
likely to become a burden to the commune, he is made to obey 
an order to ‘ Move on !’ as stern as that which used to drive the 
English labourer wandering in search of food and employment 
back to his parish of settlement. Another striking illustra- 
tion of this conservatism, which is really a form of far-sighted 
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selfishness, is afforded by a peculiar practice in connection with 
succession in heritage, observed in Grindelwald at least. The 
youngest son succeeds as in gavelkind, but with option to re- 
nounce. If he does renounce, the land is sold by auction; but 
if a member of the family is among the highest bidders, the 
property is knocked down to him irrespective of the exact 
amount of his bid in order to satisfy the ingrained tradi- 
tional feeling of the community that the homestead should not 
leave the family into whose possession it has once come. 

The most strikingly democratic features of the Swiss Con- 
stitution are, of course, the right of Initiative and the Referen- 
dum. Faintly analogous institutions with us are the right of 
petitioning Parliament and the consultation of popular opinion 
by plebiscite as under the Free Libraries Act, or as was done in 
connection with the recent proposal in Edinburgh to remodel 
the Municipal Buildings. Theoretically the practice of re- 
ferring proposals of the Legislature to the judgment of the whole 
members of the constituencies is open to two obvious objec- 
tions : the danger of imperfect apprehension by the people of 
the true nature of the complicated issue set before them—a 
danger largely concealed, if not averted, in most free countries 
by the device of party—and the tendency of such an institution 
to derogate from the dignity and responsibility of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. But the proof of the pudding is the eating of 
it, and though the latter tendency appears in Switzerland in the 
form ofa more or less marked diminution of popular interest in 
the proceedings of the Federal Assembly, nothing is more con- 
spicuous about the practical working of the Referendum than 
the way in which it has always been used by the people on the 
side of moderation, and against both radical and reactionary 
extremes. The Referendum, which is compulsory in some 
cases—such as a change in the Constitution—is in use both bythe 
Federal Assembly and the Cantonal Councils, and, where not 
compulsory at law, can be compelled by means of the Initiative 
under certain conditions. One undesirable concomitant of the 
working of these institutions is the unsettling agitation which is 
necessary toits operation. Imagine, for example, the effects of 
Gladstonian agitation directed to secure a majority of votes in 
a Referendum on the question of the legislative separation of 
Ireland from Great Britain. It has also been found an obstacle 
to the passing of useful measures which involve considerable 
initial expenditure of public money. 

Whatever benefits her Constitution may have conferred upon 
Switzerland in uniting her people and securing their liberties, 
it has not succeeded any more than that of any other country 
in averting those social dangers which menace the. peace of all 
civilised societies of the present day. Industrial distress, up- 
setting agitations, over-population with emigration and Social- 
ism in its train, are found in Switzerland in aspects quite as 
aggravated as in our own country. Socialists and anarchists, 
in particular, have rendered sharp coercive measures indispen- 
sable to the maintenance of law and order. But the well-doing, 
sturdy peasantry of the Swiss rural districts form a considerable 
proportion of the population of which any country might well be 
proud, and it is beyond doubt that much of their dignity, their 
strength of character, and their comparative material prosperity 
is due to the institutions under which they have the luck to live. 


MR. THOMSON IN MOROCCO. 


Travels in the Atlas and Southern Morocco. By JOSEPH 
THOMSON, F.R.G.S. London : Philip. 


Had Mr. Thomson cared to follow the present fashion in 
book titles, he might have called this volume 7hrough Southern 
Morocco with a Whip. The whip was brandished rather than 
used, but without it he would scarcely have prevailed over a 
cowardly, false, and mutinous escort whom he had generally 
to escort, and with whom it supplied the place of the native 
oaths that he should have learned before he set out on his 
adventurous journey. They were not a choice lot he led some 
years ago into Masailand, but they had to be faithful as their 
only chance of ever getting home again ; while the Moors and 
Jews, who were called his guides, on this later expedition 
wanted all roads to lead to the towns, and when they were not 
openly in rebellion, or deserting, or fighting among each other 
or advising local magnates to lock the intrepid traveller up, 
were entreating him to cease looking in such an obstinate way at 
the fearsome Atlas Mountains. He had one man, a Jew, who, 
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stood bravely by him, but the rest of the handful were abject 
curs ; and the most interesting half of the book is devoted to 
telling how Mr. Thomson and the young friend who accom- 
panied him from this country insisted on losing themselves in 
the Atlas, while the guides cursed and panted after them. 

Though Morocco is now-a-days only round the corner from 
Great Britain, the southern portion of it is still practically an 
unknown land to Europeans, while explorers have knocked in 
vain at the portals of the Atlas. They are there, and that was 
about all, though not quite all, we knew of them when Mr. 
Thomson started for Tangiers a year ago—hopeful because 
science and the spirit of adventure pointed the way that he 
should go, and blithe because experience had taught him that 
he was ill to kill. He travelled under the protection of the 
Sultan, which means that the various Kaids had instructions 
to keep him out of the mountains, and try to get him home 
again as quickly as possible. A soldier was also told off to 
watch him, who would languish in prison for evermore should 
anything befall Mr. Thomson ; so that the traveller was really 
kept in a cage, out of which, however, he broke frequently, 
with results that are valuable scientifically, remarkable as feats 
of endurance, and exhilarating to read about. 

The early part of the book may be jumped by the reviewer, 
though readers will find it appetising. As a sort of preparatory 
lesson, Mr. Thomson took a trip to Mogador, having many 
lively experiences by the way ; and when he reached the town 
of Morocco, where we pick him up, he knew that should he get 
into the Atlas range it would be in defiance of those in autho- 
rity, and dragging after him the guides, whose occupation, as 
they understood it, was to keep him to the plains. From this 
point Mr. Thomson was playing a game with his men, which 
consisted in pretending that he was going to some town, and 
then, when he had inveigled them to a lonely place, forcing 
them to go with him into the mountains. His first enterprise 
of this kind took him by perilous paths from Demnat into the 
heart of the Atlas, affording a view of a part of Africa unknown 
to what we call civilised man, and finally landed him at the 
Kasbah of Teluet, a remarkable ‘ feudal castle,’ where he was 
received royally, fed sumptuously, and kept in a kind of con- 
finement. Here he had his best opportunity of studying social 
life in the mountains, and of discovering that, as everywhere, 
things were ‘rotten,’ the Kaid an oppressor, and every man 
a prey to those a little above him. Mohammedanism ruled 
absolutely in the letter, but vice triumphed all day long, 
as soon as the prayers were finished. As a rule the 
traveller writes as a grave person with only a tolerant smile 
for the frivolities of youth ; but now and again, or one might 
say frequently, he forgets this 7é/e and betrays a human desire 
to cast an eye upon the angels of the harem. At Teluet he had 
just a glint at them, and he hands it on, as one might say, to 
the reader in this suggestive paragraph : ‘It seemed that the 
Kaid’s life was not altogether a happy one, for on one occasion 
his chief wife had tried to poison him, and was only prevented 
from accomplishing this fell design by a lucky accident. It 
was this wife whom the Kaid afterwards put in bonds unwit- 
tingly supplied by us. Having an unused pair of horse hobbles, 
we made him a present of them, and afterwards discovered 
that he employed them not for his horses, but for the in- 
mates of his harem.’ The Kaid refused to allow the traveller 
to remain in the mountains, and Mr. Thomson had to turn back, 
but, pursuing his artful policy, he broke out soon in a new 
place, and was in the Atlas again before his men could stop 
him. He had hoped this time, by boring his way to Gindafy, 
to get beyond the range ; but, though he did not manage that, he 
did succeed in making a tremendous ascent, to the top of 
Jebel Ogdimt, up whose 12,734 feet he scampered and tore his 
way, pursued by cursing guides, and with, among other objects 
in the scenery, native robbers levelling guns at him. Soon 
again he had dodged his way to the top of a still loftier moun- 
tain, a good 2000 feet higher than any previous travellers had 
attained to, though not the highest point in the range. He 
had set out upon an expedition of discovery still more 
hazardous than anything that had preceded, when he was 
suddenly recalled to England to go to the relief of Emin Pasha. 

This handsome volume, crammed with excellent reproductions 
of photographs taken by the traveller himself, will be read from 
cover to cover by every one who would know not merely what 
Mr. Thomson accomplished, but how he did it. It is peppered 
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with personal adventures, and the traveller writes so cheerfully 
that he even seems to have enjoyed himself when he was nearly 
stoned to death in Morocco. He devotes some instructive 
chapters to a consideration of the misrule which is rampant 
everywhere, and nothing could be more graphic than his pic- 
tures of the Jewish quarters, nor more plain-spoken than his 
insistence that, dirty and squalid though these quarters are, the 
Jews are governed by laws, while the Moors are at the mercy 
of any powerful man who knows they have anything to take. 
Perhaps the most gruesome thing in the book is a description 
of a fanatic, who bit and swallowed pieces of a wriggling snake, 
and then ate live coals to cook them—which reminds one of the 
man who drank a bottle of ink, and would certainly have died, 
if he had not had presence of mind to swallow a sheet of 
blotting-paper. The only charge that can be brought against 
Mr. Thomson is that he does not give the religion of the 
country credit for assisting him. The Sultan’s orders were that 
he should be kept out of the mountains, but when he had got 
into them he could not be punished because Allah had ob- 
viously conducted him. With a man of Mr. Thomson’s 
courage and resources this is a religion that suits very well. 


NEW FICTION. 

The Reproach of Annesley. By the Author of Zhe Silence of 
Dean Maitland. London: Kegan Paul. 3 vols. 

A London Life, etc. By HENRY JAMES. London: Mac- 
millan. 

Masters of the World. By MARY A. M. Hoppus (Mrs. ALFRED 
MARKS). London: Bentley. 

A Babe in Bohemia. By FRANK DANBy. London: Spencer 
Blackett. 

In Vain. By EDITH HENDERSON. London: Digby. 

The Pretty Sister of Fosé. By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
London : Spencer Blackett. 

Dunraven Ranch. By Captain CHARLES KING. London: 
Warne. 


There were those who saw in The Stlence of Dean Maitlanda 
novel full of ‘human nature’ and eke the ‘ promise of no com- 
mon excellence,’ and who felt that at last ‘the coming George 
Eliot’ was come. It is hard to see what praise was left for the 
author’s next ; but, as it turns out, the difficulty is only phan- 
tasmal, inasmuch as 7he Reproach of Annesley is not an advance 
on The Silence of Dean Maitland, but the reverse. It is to some 
extent on the same lines ; there is a self-sacrificing silence ex- 
tending over ‘ years and YEARS !’ (as the curate unctuously re- 
remarked to his young hearers in the oft-told tale of Joseph and 
his brethren), and to the reader these years have all their length. 
The motive looks like downright moral wrongheadedness, with 
the old de mortuis fallacy for its only excuse. Paul Annesley 
makes a murderous assault on his rival and cousin, Edward 
Annesley ; he rolls over a Swiss precipice, and is supposed 
to be dead ; but he has only made off and become a monk 
unbeknown. For sundry reasons, people imagine the sur- 
vivor to have made away with him; and he, his lips 
being sealed by the author's ideas on honour and the like, 
is separated from the young woman who is the cause of this 
anguish, and sees the county people decline to call on his 
mother and sisters. The virtuous and overpoweringly irre- 
sistible heroine is one Alice. Quite a ‘passel of young 
men’ are desperately distraught about her; and howbeit 
she has not a spice of coquetry in her nature, she is quivering 
on the eve of marriage—or an understanding—with each and 
all in turn. The novel is a warning not to give way to in- 
herited tendencies, and throw crockery at your relatives. 
Paul Annesley’s majestic parent broke up pet valuables belong- 
ing to her son, and he responded (before he became a monk) 
by chucking her best Sévres out of window. This stately 
woman had already lost a daughter through a little transaction 
with a broomstick ; and one is further inclined to credit her 
with the authorship of an unexplained but often mentioned scar 
on the features of her son. The author seems well up in eccle- 
siastical matters, and waxes wroth and satirical over the igno- 
rant and bigoted Protestant who knows no distinction between 
the rule of monk and friar. Also the Carlyle of Zhe French 
Revolution and other works appears to irk her somewhat, for she 
calls that writer ‘an old windbag’ ; while the merry Salvationist 
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and all his works get hard words too. The rustic folk make a 
sort of chorus on their own account and on the proceedings of 
the ‘quality.’ There is an inarticulate shepherd-poet who sees 
visions and dreams dreams, which he dares to tell but in the 
ear of the sympathetic Alice, who is all things to all men. 
It will be gathered that we do not admire Zhe Reproach of 
Annesley, which, in spite of a goodish beginning, is a laboured 
and lagging affair, and commands neither interest nor sym- 
pathy. 

Mr. James 1s not admirable, not likeable even, in his new 
book. A London Life is the ‘important’ story so to speak, 
the one which gives its name to the collection. It has most of 
the writer’s pretty vices of conception, manner and style, and 
few of his redeeming graces ; and to go further is not to fare 
much better. A London Life is particularly disagreeable. It 
is a tissue of false refinement and real vulgarity, a study in 
ambiguity, subtlety, and general rascality of the smaller sort. 
If Laura Wing is the ‘good woman,’ the redeeming feature, and 
the bright spot in the midst of the corruption—is, in fact, the 
virtuous American girl—-one can only protest that one finds 
her, or at any rate Mr. James’s conception of her, anything but 
attractive. Zhe Patagonia has better points, with more of the 
Jamesian power of presenting in quite a convincing manner the 
externals of a little group of persons whose deeps the writer 
does not choose to sound. But there is nothing very remark- 
able about any of the stories except that they are one and 
all rather disagreeable in tone, and that it is impossible to 
ignore the really clever but most unlifelike manner in which 
their personages work towards Mr. James’s point—generally 
a very minute point indeed. 

The love-story in Masters of the World sustains an exhi- 
bition of what Roman life was under Domitian. The out- 
ward life of the time is described in all its extent and variety, 
from the games in the Flavian Amphitheatre to the sfodium 
with which were dressed the ulcers on Domitian’s face ; and 
the inward life is revealed in conversations among all sorts 
and conditions of men, character being brought out not by 
analysis but by the sayings and doings of the dramatis persone. 
The fast lady of the day, for instance, stands out in Fulvia, who 
descants to lady-friends on the convenience of divorce, and on 
the superiority to all other combats of that between a man and 
a beast, because on one side at any rate there is skill, and con- 
nivance between the two is out of the question. Judicially fair 
to all the schools are the conversations on philosophy and 
politics ; and heathenism is regarded from the genial stand- 
point of the dictum on the title-page—‘ He is not far from any 
one of them.’ The Christianity of the time is in these volumes 
as far behind the /frstle to the Romans in point of theology as 
in point of church order it is in advance of the whole New 
Testament : the Eucharist is ‘ offered up’ by the bishop, while 
presbyter and deacon intervene in their several degrees. 
Though the author shows mastery over the many and various 
subjects handled, and in the execution has exercised such 
self-command that the spurts of exaggeration and super- 
fluous adjectives are few, yet—to judge both @ priorz and from 
the result of a thrice-made experiment—her .J/asters of the 
World will be read only by persons of some classical training. 
Being a didactic novel, the work appeals only to those who are 
interested in the subject taught ; and in the present instance 
no attempt has been made to conciliate non-classical readers. 
These are repelled both by the Latin forms of the per- 
sonal names, and by the recurrence of Latin common names, 
as bustirapus, cornicularius, everriator, silicernium, for some 
of which English equivalents might have been found. But 
what repels the many may attract the few; and, at any rate, 
whoever shall read the Masters of the World through will not 
be disappointed of that same mixture of pleasure and profit 
which he may have drawn from Becker’s Charicles. 

The heroine of A Babe in Bohemia is an unpleasant young 
person who hovers between passion and epilepsy ; the hero is 
a kind of middle-aged journalist, who ends by discovering the 
lifeless body of the heroine in their Richmond lodging in com- 
bination with a razor, a gash across the throat, some varieties 
of blood, and a tendency to fine writing. They who will may 
pursue this catastrophe for us. All that need here be said of it 
is that it zs dismal and fee/s unreal. ‘Frank Danby’ is not, 
indeed, good company. He means ‘realistically,’ he does 
tediously ; his effect is rather to raise the gorge than not. But 
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there are numbers of good folks to whom the slang journalist 
and the raddled ‘star artiste’ are more interesting than the 
common curate, and as it was probably for these that A Bade 
in Bohemia was written, to these it may be commended. To 
boycott the thing, as Messrs. Smith and Mudie are said to 
have done, appears to be a mistake. Who, if he could help 
it, would confess to even a bowing acquaintance with the men 
and women of ‘Frank Danby,’ or be interested in such a 
mingling of drink and adultery and brain disease as that 
gentleman presents as the stuff of existence ? 

Bnghtly written, highly improbable, and wholly readable, Jn 
Vain is quite the sort of book for the train. But a shilling 
dreadful is better without any horrors at all than a wholly 
unnecessary, and therefore highly reprehensible, murder in the 
last chapter, especially when the victim is a young lady to 
whom the reader has naturally and properly become strongly 
attached. Mrs. Burnett’s reputation will take no detriment 
from The Pretty Sister of Fosé, though it will be hardly en- 
hanced thereby. The damsel in question is the heroine of an 
unpretending little Spanish love story—the hero being a gay 
and gallant toreador—which has in it nothing out of the 
common either in the characters or the plot, but which is told 
with Mrs. Burnett’s wonted grace and sympathy. Different 
from either, though in its own way by no means worse, is 
Captain Charles King’s Dunraven Ranch. It is full of life and 
movement ; its scene is the boundless prairie ; its people being 
provided by a little American frontier garrison and the Ranch 
whose mystery is the keystone of the plot. Love-making 
and the like exist, but in pleasing moderation. Captain King 
should either woo the Muse of History with a certain ardour, 
or should refrain in his next story from pretending to have 
any commerce with her. ‘ His father,’ he writes, ‘had fought at 
Assaye and Alma, and his grandfather had led the Guards at 
Waterloo’ ; and the statement is of the kind that ‘ surprises by 
himself.’ 


H ENRY VIII. AND THE ENGLISH MONASTERIES. 


Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries: An Attempt to 
Lllustrate the History of their Suppression. By FRANCIS 
AIDAN GASQUET. Two vols. Third Edition. London, 
1888. 


Mr. Froude has told us that in the time of Henry VIII. two- 
thirds of the monks of England were living in habits that may 
not be described, and that the smaller monasteries ‘were satu- 
rated with profligacy, with simony, and with drunkenness.’ ‘If, 
adds the historian, ‘I were to relate the suppression of the 
monasteries, | should relate also why they were suppressed. If 
I were to tell the truth I should have first to warn all modest 
readers to close the book and read no further.’ This, the com- 
mon Protestant tradition, was somewhat rudely shaken a few 
years ago by the learned Canon Dixon, in his History of the 
Church of England ; and now Father Gasquet, a monk of the 
order of St. Benedict, following on the same lines, has given 
us the most solid and weighty contribution ever yet made to- 
wards the true history of the matter. His two volumes abound 
in new information culled from original sources, well arranged 
and well told. The author holds a brief for the monasteries, 
and writes as an advocate, but his advocacy is conducted in 
an admirable spirit, and on some points with complete 
success, 

The popular story runs thus. Henry VIII. set on foot a 
visitation of the monasteries with a view to their reformation. 
The inquiry resulted in the exposure of such general de- 
pravity, especially in the smaller monasteries, that a Bill was 
brought into Parliament for the suppression of all religious 
houses with an income of less than £200 a year, or say, of 
our money, £2000 a year. The Black Book recording their 
enormities was read to the House, and received with cries 
of ‘Down with them’ from the indignant Commons. Mr. 
Gasquet denies the general depravity. He shows that the 
visitation was projected by Cromwell and the King not 
with a view to reform, but to discover grounds for the 
dissolution, which was a foregone conclusion ; that the com- 
missioners appointed were men of no character and unworthy 
of credit ; that their visits were so hurried that they had no 
time to make proper investigation ; and that their reports con- 
sisted of hearsay and vulgar scandal. The Black Book is set 
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down asa myth. The Commons had nothing to go upon but 


the preamble to the Act, which started with an obvious false- - 


hood, viz., that the alleged abuses were greater in the smaller 
than the larger monasteries, for this is in contradiction at least to 
the letters of the visitors to Cromwell which are in existence. 
As there was no Black Book, the statement of Latimer, who 
was probably present, with regard to the cry ‘ Down with them,’ 
is rejected in favour of the statement of Selden, who was not 
born at the time, that the King summoned the reluctant Com- 
moners to his presence, and said, if the Bill was not passed, 
he would have some of their heads off. The reason for con- 
fining the suppression, at first, to the smaller monasteries was, 
it is plausibly suggested, to disarm the opposition of the mitred 
abbots who sat in the Upper House, and who were led to sup- 
pose that their own larger abbeys would remain untouched. 
But no sooner had the King secured the smaller houses than he 
set to work by threats, bribery, or violence, to induce the rest to 
make ‘voluntary’ surrenders, and in the three or four cases 
where this was refused he was able to entrap the superior with 
some act of high treason and then confiscate their abbeys tothe 
Crown. 

Whether or not any summary of the Comferta, or reports of 
the visitors, was laid before Parliament is not very important. 
Mr. Gasquet’s negative criticism is not entirely destructive of 
the tradition that it was. Nor has he altogether cleared Queen 
Mary from the suspicion of having done away with the volume 
which she and her council doubtless believed to be a tissue 
of calumnies only fit to be burnt. Mary issued a commission 
to Bonner, Cole, and others to examine into these documents 
of the suppression, ‘that the said writings be brought 
to knowledge, whereby they may be considered, read, and 
ordered according to our will and pleasure.’ It is obvious, 
remarks Mr. Gasquet, following Canon Dixon, that the com- 
mission ‘was one of inquiry, not of destruction’: a commission 
of inquiry probably in the same sense, with the same intent, and 
with the same result as that of Henry VIII. 

But when Mr. Gasquet comes to consider the character of 
Henry’s visitors and Cromwell’s tools, or examines the mode in 
which they carried on their inquiry, his indictment against the 
tyranny, hypocrisy, and hideous cruelty of the whole proceeding 
is unanswerable. Here he is on sure ground. Whether guilty 
or not, the monks had as little of a fair trial as any suspected 
criminal ever lynched by an American mob. They were deli- 
berately deceived, swindled, and bullied by a set of scoundrels 
bent on their destruction, to gain the favour of the King. Mr. 
Gasquet should not, however, on the authority of Nicholas 
Sanders, assume that Layton ‘ tempted the nuns to sin.’ Many 
of the once doubtful assertions of Sanders have on further 
research been proved true. But nevertheless he was a reckless 
purveyor of current slander, and his accusation against Layton 
may be only as true as his more famous assertion that Anne 
Boleyn was Henry’s own daughter. 

Mr. Gasquet so far carries the sympathies of his readers with 
him in his just exposure of Henry and his agents, and in his 
unexaggerated account of the sufferings and insults put upon 
at least hundreds of innocent men and women, that he almost 
disarms criticism which his apology for the monastic life in 
England would otherwise invite. It is, however, one thing to 
show that the monasteries were not as bad as they were held 
to be, or were unfairly dealt with, and quite another to prove 
that they deserved to live, or that their dissolution was an evil. 
They were extinguished by a revolution. Reformation without 
revolution is never easy with ecclesiastical institutions which 
have their roots in the social conditions of the people. They 
had once been the support of learning. They had now become 
the strongholds of resistance to the thought and progress of 
the day. They had grown rich and fat, and were most in- 
adequately fulfilling their ideal as trustees for the poor. Of 
the extent to which the largest and the noblest of the monas- 
teries could become corrupted and vicious, we have a signal 
example in Archbishop Morton’s account of the Abbey of St. 
Albans, not fifty years earlier. And against the monastic insti- 
tutions at their best—at least when they become numerous—there 
is always this to be said, that the more strictly their inmates are 
fitted for their vocation, the more fatal to the country in the long- 
run must be the issue of the unnatural selection which selects 
and condemns to sterility the more studious, gentle, and philan- 
thropic portion of the community. 
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METAPHYSICS OLD AND NEW. 


First and Fundamental Truths: being a Treatise on Meta- 
physics. By JAMES M‘CosH, D.D., LL.D., ex-President of 
Princeton College. London: Macmillan and Co., 1889. 

A New Era of Thought. By C. H. HINTON, M.A. London : 
Sonnenschein. 

Historia Philosphie Grace. By RITTER and PRELLER. 
Gotha: Perthes. 


There is a musty and as it were antediluvian flavour about 
this volume, and yet one cannot but admire the persistency with 
which the venerable Doctor returns to his polemic against the 
many-coloured errors of the age. This is the fifth volume he 
has published within the last few years in exposition of that 
‘Realistic’ philosophy which is his very own, being ‘ opposed 
alike to the Sceptical philosophy which has proceeded from 
Hume in England, and the Idealistic philosophy which has 
ramified from Kant in Germany,’ and departing also ‘from the 
Scottish and higher French schools.’ It is evidently not easy 
to see eye to eye on these matters, and it may be Dr. M‘Cosh’s 
philosophic Church is limited to a membership of one. Yet, if 
we inquire into the meaning of his Realism, it will be found 
that in his main contention the veteran Presbyterian philoso- 
pher has got hold of a sound and important truth, which he is 
not afraid to defend, even against the dreaded name of Hamil- 
ton, his own father in philosophy. His Realism is opposed to 
the Relativism or Phenomenalism which has been elevated 
almost into a dogma or shibboleth by our would-be advanced 
and enlightened thinkers. Dr. M‘Cosh quite correctly traces 
the phenomenalistic doctrine to the influence of Locke and in 
more recent times of Kant. The theory of Representative 
Perception, which we meet in Locke and his successors, logi- 
cally limits us to the knowledge of our own ideas ; we cannot 
by any possibility overstep this charmed circle to come in con- 
tact with the world of real things which these ideas are said to 
represent. In Hume the result is total scepticism as to the 
existence of sucha real world. In Kant we find in an altered 
and more modern garb the same limitation of the mind to a 
subjective world of ideas, with a world of unknown noumena in 
the background. Ourknowledgeis limited to phenomena; we can 
never know thingsin themselves. Or again, all humanknowledge 
is relative; the Absolute, therefore, is the Unknowable. These 
and similar phrases based on the Kantian analysis, have be- 
come the catchwords of much modern philosophising. In an 
inexplicable way, Hamilton grafted a spurious Kantianism upon 
the Natural Realism of Reid—a feat which might well have 
seemed impossible; and Mansel and Herbert Spencer have 
taken up his tale. It is against this Relativistic doctrine that 
Dr. M‘Cosh protests, and what he says seems to have a sound 
metaphysical ring about it : ‘1 can see mo evidence whatever for 
the existence of any such thing as a substance in the sense of 
a substratum lying in and beyond, or standing under, all 
that comes under our immediate knowledge. I maintain 
that we never know qualities without also knowing substance. 
Qualities, as qualities distinct from substance, are as much un- 
known to us as substance distinct from qualities. We know 
both in one,concrete act.’ One sympathises with the spirited 
resistance offered in this and similar passages to the modern 
divorce of knowledge and reality ; it is a mere superfluity of 
mystification on the part of the philosophers to pretend that 
they are ‘ignorant of what everybody else knows perfectly well.’ 
The attitude of the ‘advanced’ thinker to Nature is like that of 
the child to his drum, always hankering to know what is inside ; 
but when the drum is demolished there is no drum-in-itself 
discoverable within, 

But if the author is right in holding that our knowledge takes 
hold upon a real world, he does not throw much light to a 
modern reader upon the nature of that world. And after all, 
when the Relativistic prejudice has been set aside to start with, 
the task of metaphysics is to give a satisfactory analysis and 
synthesis of the universe of existences. It is here that the ante- 
diluvian flavour of Dr. M‘Cosh’s volume makes itself felt. Our 
knowledge may be a knowledge of reality without compelling 
us to believe that reality to consist of independently existing 
material substances on the one hand, and independent minds or 
thinking substances on the other. But Dr. M‘Cosh is apparently 
unable to contemplate any other reading of the facts than that 
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of the crassest common-sense ; and in the most approved 
method of Reid he clinches everything with an intuition. 
It is almost incredible, for example, in a book professedly 
philosophical to meet a sentence like the following, upon the 
relation of mind to matter or thought to things :—‘ It may be 
difficult to ascertain the exact point or surface at which the 
mind and body come together and influence each other—in par- 
ticular, how far into the body ; but it is certain that when they 
do meet,’ etc. But what are we to make ofa philosopher who 
(arguing in defence of the obvious truth that our knowledge of 
general principles is first got through individual instances) says 
that the mind begins by ‘fixing its attention on some individual 
thing, such as space or time or God’? God an individual 
thing! Surely this is to go even lower than the vulgar, and to 
bring philosophy into contempt altogether. Without being 
quite so hard on Dr. M‘Cosh’s volume as a whole, one ven- 
tures respectfully to ask whether the occupation of philo- 
sophy be not gone if it is simply to tabulate as ‘Primitive 
Cognitions,’ ‘ Primitive Beliefs,’ and ‘ Primitive Judgments’ the 
unthinking beliefs of the ordinary man in his most ordinary 
moods? If we know it all already, why tell it over again ina 
big volume? for O, it is ‘dreich, dreich’ in the telling. 

The mere announcement of ‘a new era of thought’ on the 
title-page of a book is of itself enough to scare the wary re- 
viewer, for those who proclaim new eras in this wise are too 
often like the inventors of flying-machines, perfect guns, and 
other appliances on which the cold world turns its back. The 
real new era, on the contrary, is like the kingdom of God for 
the most part, and cometh not with observation. Mr. Hinton’s 
‘New Era’ is to be inaugurated through the knowledge of 
‘higher space,’ or, as he is equally ready to term it, ‘higher 
matter.’ The present volume is, in fact, simply a reinforce- 
ment of what the author has been preaching for some years past 
in a series of ‘ Scientific Romances’ about space of four dimen- 
sions, and the blessings that are to accrue to humanity there- 
from. Like a good many other thinkers, Mr. Hinton tells us at 
the outset that the possibility of true philosophical advance de- 
pends upon a ‘return to Kant.’ Without committing himself to 
the subjectivity of the Kantian doctrine, he proposes to start from 
Kant’s view of space as the element in which, or by which, we 
perceive things as different from ourselves. The true suc- 
cessors of Kant, however, are not Fichte and Hegel, but Gauss 
and Lobatchewski. ‘The thought of the past ages has used 
the conception of a three dimensional space, and by that means 
has classified many phenomena, and has obtained rules for 
dealing with matters of great practical utility. ... In fact 
what has been passed through may be called the three-dimen- 
sional era ; Gauss and Lobatchewski have inaugurated the four- 
dimensional era.’ Mr. Hinton has been ten years working at 
the subject. For many years, he says, he worked without the 
slightest success. ‘All was mere formalism. But by adopting 
the simplest means, and by a more thorough knowledge of space, 
the whole flashed clear.’ ‘ The particular problem at which I have 
worked,’ he says elsewhere, ‘ has been completely solved. It is 
possible for the mind to acquire a conception of higher space 
as adequate as that of our three-dimensional space, and to use 
it in the same manner.’ There is a cheery practicality in the 
way in which Mr. Hinton bids us set about this work of eman- 
cipation, namely by endless manipulations of coloured cubes, 
out of which the wondrous ‘ Tesseract’ shall at length burst 
upon our astonished gaze. The Tesseract is to Mr. Hinton 
what the divine Tetractys was to the Pythagoreans, who praised 
it as the source and root of eternal nature. It is true Mr. 
Hinton has grace enough not to use his four-dimensional 
space, like the ingenious author of F/at/and, as a new argu- 
ment for the possibility of miracles, but in some ways he expects 
even more wonderful results. ‘ With the knowledge of higher 
space there come into our ken boundless possibilities. All 
those things may be real whereof saints and philosophers have 
dreamed.’ And the last chapter is entitled ‘ Space the scientific 
basis of Altruism and Religion.’ It is to be feared that in 
spite of the diagrams with which the second part of this book is 
profusely furnished—in spite even of the coloured models which 
‘may be ordered from Messrs Sonnenschein and Co., Pater- 
noster Square, London,’ the Tesseract and all the blessings that 
flow from it will remain a private revelation of Mr. Hinton’s. 
Altruism and Religion, it seems to us, have no connection with 
space either of three or of four dimensions ; they have their 
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roots far otherwhere, and no amount of playing with coloured 
bricks will bring us a step nearer either the one or the other. 
On the scientific side there is much that is ingenious, and in 
the ethical parts of the book much that is nobly conceived, but 
the attempt to graft the one upon the other can only result in a 
bastard mysticism. We may be well content to leave the 
Tesseract in the region of scientific romance, from which it 
would hardly have emerged save in an age which seeks unto 
psychical societies, esoteric Buddhists, and other wizards that 
peep and that mutter. 

The indispensable compendium of Ritter and Preller deserves 
a hearty welcome in its seventh edition. Here at all events we 
get face to face, in a convenient fashion, with the old philoso- 
phers themselves, and are not dependent upon any man’s 
report. The work is enriched in the present edition by two 
indexes, one of proper names and the other of philosophical 
terms. The latter, in particular, will be of material assistance 
to the student ; indeed, now that it is there, the wonder is how 
it came to be so long omitted. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SIR HENRY LAYARD. 


Early Adventures in Persia, Susiana, and Babylonia. By Sir 
HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B. Two vols. London: Murray. 


Since the publication, many years ago, of Sir John Malcolm’s 
Sketches of Persia, there has been nothing published in English 
regarding the condition and character of the peoples under the 
rule of the Shahs of greater value than these Early Adventures 
of Sir Henry Layard. Their date (1840-42) would seem to make 
them ancient history, but Persia is so Orientally inert and bar- 
baric, and its tribes are so jealously exclusive, that the worth of 
Sir Henry’s testimony is scarcely at all to be discounted on ac- 
count of the lapse of almost fifty years. In evidence of this the 
following fact is ready to hand :—The navigation of the Kartin 
(the single navigable river of Persia), which Sir Henry Layard 
strove in 1841 to get opened to English commerce, has been 
declared ‘ free to foreigners’ only within the last few months, 
through the exertions of Sir H. Drummond Wolff: the first 
Sir Henry laboured, and the second Sir Henry entered into 
his labours forty-eighty years afterwards. The reader can 
further test the immediate value of Sir Henry Layard’s book 
by comparing his information concerning the tribes that inhabit 
the Karin basin with that of the latest traveller in that region, 
Colonel Sever Bell, whose V7szt to the Kariin River and Kum 
was published in the April Blackwood. 

It has often been asked how it came to pass that Sir Henry 
Layard’s attention was directed to the ruins of Nineveh, and 
that he was able to conduct with so much success among 
suspicious and hostile tribes his famous excavations. The 
answer is given at length in these volumes. In 1839 Mr. 
Layard was a healthy and energetic young man in search of 
an occupation. He had spent some years ‘in the office of a 
solicitor and in the chambers of an eminent conveyancer,’ when 
he resolved, ‘for various reasons,’ to leave England and seek 
a career abroad. A relation held out to him hopes of an open- 
ing in the Civil Service or at the Bar of Ceylon, and thither 
he prepared to set out. It happened, when he was making his 
preparations, that he was introduced to another young English- 
man who was resolved to seek his fortune in Ceylon, Mr. Edward 
Ledwich Mitford. Mr. Mitford, who was ten years older than 
Layard, and who had a dread of the sea-voyage, proposed that 
they should travel together, and that the journey should be 
as far as possible by land (Mr. Mitford’s Land-March from 
England to Ceylon Forty Years Ago was published in 1884). 
Mr. Layard, who was little more than a boy (he was only 
two-and-twenty), acceded at once to this proposal ; for his 
imagination was fired by the prospect of adventure and the 
hope of seeing the renowned cities of the Aradian Nights—Da- 
mascus and Baghdad, Bassora and Isfahan —and of making 
acquaintance in the flesh with emirs and eunuchs, barbers 
and one-eyed calenders. With excellent advice from Sir John 
MacNeill (who had just retired from the Persian Court) and 
from Sir Charles Fellowes (who had travelled much in Asia 
Minor), with instructions from the Royal Geographical Society, 
with a watch and a few instruments for taking observations, 
with a letter of credit for two or three hundred pounds, with 
little Arabic and less Persian, without attendants, and without 
baggage (except a couple of saddle-bags each, containing a 
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change of clothing, note-books, and a small medicine chest), the 
two young men set out on their adventurous journey. Of the 
two the younger seems to have been the more reckless of risk. 
When they reached the Holy Land, he insisted on taking a soli- 
tary excursion to the ruins of rocky Idumza, and into the Hauran 
(the region beyond Jordan), which had a little while before been 
overrun by the Egyptian troops of Mehemet Ali, and which was 
then infested by cut-throat Bedouins. His abundant spirit of 
adventure at length parted him from the more cautious Mitford. 
When they reached Hamadan (Ecbatana, the ancient capital 
of Media) and the presence of the Shah, insuperable difficulties 
were raised against their continuing their journey, as they 
had planned it with the Royal Geographical Society, through 
the little-known regions of Yezd and the Seistan. Mitford 
elected, therefore, to turn aside and make for India by the usual 
route, through the north of Persia and Kandahar, while Layard 
resolved to wait for an opportunity to carry out their original 
purpose, and in the meantime to visit Khuzistan and Luristan, 
the most mountainous and the least submissive of the provinces 
of Persia. It is from that point (in the middle of the first 
volume) that Sir Henry Layard’s story assumes its peculiar 


-value. 


Most interesting and valuable of all the episodes will be found 
his full account of his long residence amongst the Bakhtiyaris, 
and his friendship with the unfortunate Bakhtiyari chief, Me- 
hemet Taki Khan, which changed the course of his life, and 
kept him from completing his journey to Ceylon. The warlike 
and generous Bakhtiyaris inhabit the mountainous region about 
the sources of the Kdrtin and the Jerrahi, and play much the 
same part in Western Persia as the Highlanders played in 
Scotland a hundred and fifty or two hundred years ago. Like 
the Highlanders, they are divided and sub-divided into clans 
and septs, which are continually at feud with each other, except 
when a chief of extraordinary ability unites them by some 
common interest. In 1840 the most famous and powerful of 
the chiefs was Mehemet Taki Khan, who ruled over more than 
half the clans, and was, consequently, an object of suspicion and 
jealousy to the Persian Government. He was an ambitious 
and, considering his opportunities, an enlightened prince. He 
saw that the ruin of his brave people was their traditionary 
feuds and their nomadic habits, of which he strove to cure 
them by the justice and humanity of his rule, and by the 
construction of roads and the encouragement of trade. To 
this chief Layard bore a firman from the Shah, and a letter 
of introduction from the Matamet of Isfahan. Layard already 
knew something of his character and influence from Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s March from Zohab to Kuzistan, and was prepared 
to be favourably impressed. He was well received. Mehemet 
Taki, indeed, on glancing at the firman and letter of introduc- 
tion which the traveller presented, ‘ threw them contemptuously 
from him,’ but he immediately explained that neither the firman 
of the Shah nor the introduction of his subordinate availed 
anything among the mountain tribes ; that he welcomed the 
stranger without an introduction, and that he considered the 
coming of an Englishman ‘of happy augury for himself and 
his people.’ Layard had the good fortune soon after his 
arrival to make himself a fersona grata to the chief’s whole 
household, and to the Bakhtiyaris in general, by saving the life 
of Mehemet Taki’s eldest boy with a timely dose of quinine. For 
months he lived with them on the most intimate and agreeable 
terms of friendship, like Waverley with the MacIvors, admiring 
and loving more and more the Bakhtiyaris and their chief the 
more he knew of them, and discussing of an evening in the halls 
of Kala Tul politics and poetry, science and commerce. He 
found that Mehemet Taki Khan had great schemes of peace 
and prosperity for his people, into which he entered with enthu- 
siasm. Layard encouraged him in them, and even went so far 
as to undertake on his behalf a journey to the Persian Gulf to 
advise with certain agents of the East India Company as to the 
feasibility of opening trade communications with Khuzistan and 
Luristan along the K4riin River. But all plans for the peaceful 
development of the varied resources of the Bakhtiyari hills and 
valleys were destroyed by the treacherous Armenian eunuch 
who was Matamet (or Governor) of Isfahan. He came with pomp 
and circumstance, as if upon a peaceful mission from the Shah ; 
but when he had thus been allowed to pass through the difficult 
mountain defiles into the open Lur country, he showed that his 
real errand was to destroy the power of Mehemet Taki, and to 
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‘eat up’ the Bakhtiyaris. The tale of how the lying and cowardly 
eunuch got the generous and warlike chief into his hands, and 
then pursued his whole family with the extremest vengeance, is 
packed with the stuff of romance and tragedy, and Sir Henry 
Layard tells it with force and proper indignation. It is char- 
acteristic of the corrupt, vicious, and cruel rule of the Persian, 
which, like that of the kindred Turk, has been only evil, and 
that continually. 

We have dwelt the more on this long and interesting episode 
in Sir Henry Layard’s adventures because it concerns those 
tribes with whom trade communications have at length been 
opened up by the new Anglo-Persian treaty, and with whom 
our merchants or their agents will soon come in contact. The 
Bakhtiyari, moreover, are the direct descendants of that primi- 
tive Aryan stock which first made Persia great, that ‘red race’ 
which M. Belloquet (the latest authority on ethnology) declares 
once dominated the world. Their language is still Aryan, with- 
out intermixture of Semitic or Turanian ; it ‘more nearly re- 
sembles the language of the Shah-Nameh than’ that of any 
other Persian classic. ‘They are a splendid race,’ says our 
author, ‘far surpassing in moral, as well as in physical, qualities 
the inhabitants of the towns and plains of Persia—the men 
tall, finely featured, and well built; the women of singular 
beauty, of graceful form, and when young almost as fair as 
Englishwomen.’ It is not unlikely that the future of Persia 
lies in the lap of these its first civilisers ; and that they (under 
the auspices of their distant cousins of Great Britain) may once 
again make the desert blossom like the rose. 


BREWERIES IN BRITAIN. 


The Noted Breweries of Great Britain and Ireland. \n Three 
Volumes. By ALFRED BARNARD. London: Sir Joseph 
Causton and Sons. 


Wine and the vine have an extensive literature of their own. 
Poets have sung of them, science even has lavished attention 
upon them. A mist of romance hangs over a vineyard, until 
a sight of the dull reality dispels it. But excepting some 
mediocre tap-room ditties beer and ale have inspired few 
pens, and the hop-field is celebrated only on the painter's 
canvas. It may be that malt liquor is more calculated to 
promote phlegmatic humours than to kindle the sanguine 
temperament of the poet, but ‘a quart of ale is a dish for 
a king’ on the authority of the greatest of all poets, and 
the son of Semele himself taught mortals to brew ale in those 
unhappy countries where the vine does not flourish. If, then, 
the praise of malt liquors shali be set forth by any one in 
three big volumes of sober prose, who shall say that the subject 
is unworthy of the honour thus paid to it? Yet it is a pity that 
poetry has not more often woven its garland round the ale-cask 
and the beer-jug. Subjects are not wanting. Why, for instance, 
is it left for Pliny to preserve a dusty record in prose of the use 
by Gallic and Spanish beauties of the froth of ale or beer as a 
cosmetic for their complexions ? 

Beer first appears, according to Mr. Barnard, in English 
records in the reign of Edward the Confessor, when it was 
the chief drink at a royal banquet; but its origin was in the 
East, whence all great things have emanated. Herodotus 
Says so, and in this case science steps in to corroborate 
the suspicious testimony of the historian by discovering for 
us that that excellent English verb ‘to boose’ is Egyptian, 
and means ‘to drink ale heartily.’ ‘Bouzy,’ in fact, was 
a concoction more like beer than anything else, which ‘the 
most vulgar people among the Egyptians’ drank and got merry 
on. Beer was still the staple drink on the royal table in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time : it is entitled to be called the ‘national drink 
of England’ to-day. Its manufacture employs some two 
millions of people; but the tendency since the imposition of 
the beer-duty in 1879 has been to concentrate the trade in the 
hands of the big houses, and to crush out the smaller establish- 
ments. In 1879 there were over 22,000 small breweries in the 
country ; in 1888 there were fewer than 13,000 breweries all 
told, big and little, licensed to brew and sell. 

Mr. Barnard’s work is a companion to his volume on the 
great distilling establishments of the United Kingdom. He de- 
scribes with the painstaking accuracy of a surveyor the arrange- 
ments of a series of breweries, inside and out, top and bottom, 
which he visited expressly for the purpose. Not infrequently 
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the descriptions include the mansion-house of the brewer 
himself, and all its arrangements, inside and out, top and bot- 
tom. While much of the detail can be of use to nobody—for 
instance, the measurements of a staircase and balustrade in the 
brewery counting-house of this firm or of that—the work is doubt- 
less ofinterest, and even profit, to those who are engaged in the 
trade, though a little less of the guide-book and a little more of 
the scientific manual would have been animprovement. How- 
ever this may be, the guide-book style of composition, in which 
the book is written, stamps the literary work as inferior, and 
in places disfigures it with such a sentence as the following 
(which Mr. Barnard pens on the point of starting for a day at 
Lord Burton’s seat of Rangemore): ‘ Having a keen relish for 
the pleasures and employments of country life, and loving the 
beauties of nature with the intensity and enthusiasm of those 
in city pent, this was rare good news for us.’ The present 
volume disposes of twelve great houses, including Guinness 
and Co. of Dublin, Bass, and Allsopp. To the general reader 
the only items of interest, after a glance at the illustrations— 
which are excellent of their kind, but monotonous for the most 
part and wearisome to the uninitiated—will be found in the 
notes the author gives on the history of some of the firms, 
Truman, Hanbury, Buxton and Co., for example, owe their 
success to an incident in the reign of George 11. The Prince 
of Wales, when his daughter, the Duchess of Brunswick, was 
born in 1737, assisted the popular rejoicings by kindling bon- 
fires and broaching barrels of beer before Carlton House. The 
people, dissatisfied with the quality of the liquor, threw the beer 
into each other’s faces and the barrels into the bonfires. The 
Prince, however, very sagaciously instituted the same enter- 
tainment next evening, but changed his brewer. The result 
was eminently successful, and Truman, the new brewer, got the 
credit of it. 


THE MOODS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


The Moods of the English Bible the same as tn Latin and 
Greek, contrasted with their Treatment by Priscian’s German 
Followers. By GAVIN HAMILTON. Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd. 


Priscian has no doubt a great deal to answer for; but he 
hardly deserves the rough handling which he gets from Mr. 
Gavin Hamilton. If Mr. Hamilton had let him alone, Priscian 
would probably have slumbered on through the ages in respec- 
table oblivion, for who cared twopence about Priscian yester- 
day? All that is altered now. A Member of the Glasgow 
University Council (so Mr. Hamilton designs himself) has 
arisen, shaken his mane, sprung upon Priscian, drunk his blood, 
and crunched his bones. At any rate, that is what from the 
triumphant tone of Mr. Hamilton’s book Mr. Hamilton clearly 
appears to suppose that he has done, and it is always well to 
know what an author fancies he is doing as he writes. There is 
no trace of any personal grudge against Priscian. Priscian was 
once Professor of Grammar at Constantinople. It was about the 
time that Justinian was making arrangements for the compila- 
tion of the Digest, and Theodora (unless her recent apologists 
are to be believed) was performing plastic poses in the Circus. 
Priscian probably taught the Byzantine boys that_/ruor, fungor, 
potior, and vescor govern the ablative, and other interesting facts 
of that kind. He certainly wrote a book Adout the Grammati- 
cal Art and other treatises that have been copied out more or 
less into myriads of books written for the instruction of boys 
since his time. Ingenious critics have found things in his 
books which lead them to believe that he was a Christian. 
This fact is noteworthy here because there are some things 
in Mr. Hamilton’s book which might support a conjec- 
ture that Mr. Hamilton is not. But the question between 
the Byzantine Professor and the Member of the Glasgow 
University Council is not a war of religious creeds. Mr. 
Hamilton’s grievance is that Priscian had the astounding 
ignorance to propound certain rules as to the use in Latin of 
the Subjunctive Mood. This second Jeroboam, says Mr. 
Hamilton, has made the academic world to sin, corrupting with 
the poison of error the minds of its ingenuous youth ; Priscian 
has for eenturies been trying to make historical facts into fancies 
and falsehoods ; e¢ cetera, et cetera. 

But his great crime was that he ‘evolved his syntax from the 
depths of his own consciousness.’ That is where most people 
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get their syntax from. Priscian had the subjunctive zz the 
brain, as it is a mood of the mind ; and if a man uses the ‘ sub- 
junctive mood in writing or speaking,’ it is because his mind 
looks at what he is saying in a subjunctive way. Mr. Hamil- 
ton, on the other hand, has the subjunctive mood ov the brain, 
and writes a book about it, reiterating much that has been 
said, and trying especially to make out that it is nothing 
more or less than a stronger indicative, the monarch of moods, 
and many other fine things. He adduces numerous quotations 
from the Greek and Roman classics in support of his view. 
We have not verified these quotations, because it is patent that 
that they do not support his view ; and because the belabour- 
ing of Priscian, and the point about the Latin subjunctive, al- 
though it occupies most space in Mr. Hamilton’s book, is not 
its main subject. That subject is the demonstration that the 
moods of the English Bible are the same as in Latin and Greek, 
and are used not according to Priscian. Mr. Hamilton quotes 
passages from the Bible. Many of these quotations are plainly 
misunderstood so far as their grammar is concerned. Mr. 
Hamilton supposes that ‘be’ in ‘ Now these be the last words 
of David,’ and ‘justifieth’ in ‘It is God that justifieth ’—to take 
two representative examples of many quotations—are instances 
of the use of the subjunctive mood. Now whatever may be Mr. 
Hamilton’s knowledge of Latin and Greek (and we do not admit 
it to be accurate because we have not verified his quotations), he 
certainly does not know the grammar of the language in which he 
writes, for these ‘ be’s’ and ‘ eth’s’ are plain indicatives of an old 
form; and not so old neither but Charles Lamb was fond of 
using them, and they may occasionally be found in the daily 
newspapers. But one or two of Mr. Hamilton’s quotations 
from Scripture are so startling as apparent confirmations 
of his impossible theory that they gave us pause. Thus 
he has (p. 83) :—‘“* Though he were rich, yet for your sakes 
he became poor.”—2 Cor. viii. 9’; and (to point a supposed 
distinction between subjunctive and indicative on p. 88) : 

‘“It is the Spirit that guickeneth ; the flesh profits 
nothing” (John vi. 63).’ This seems all right, for you have 
chapter and verse for it. But, unhappily for Mr. Hamilton’s 
theory and his credit, the passages referred to, in both the 
Authorised and the Revised Versions of the Bible, read 
‘Though he was rich,’ and ‘ The flesh profiteth nothing.’ This 
was enough. We verified no more. The devil quotes Scripture 
for his own ends; but, damn him as much as he deserves, 
nobody ever said that he quoted it with the essential words 
changed to fit his view. This is what we alluded to when we 
said there were things in the book that might support the 
view that Mr. Hamilton was not a Christian. If he mis- 
represents the Apostle Paul, and distorts the Evangelist 
John—and we have not examined into his references to 
Timothy—it is small wonder that he pitches into Priscian, 
and none that he also misrepresents the American divines 
who made recommendations to the Revisers of the English 
Scriptures. 

A great deal of nonsense has been talked about Bible Eng- 
lish. The facility with which the Bible may be referred to, 
the elaborate apparatus of concordance, indices, commentaries 
that has been massed about it by the learning of ages, makes 
it a favourite text for grammarians and philologers, because it 
is easy to use for their purposes. And the reverence inspired 
by and inculcated for the doctrine of the Scripture has gone 
argely, by confusion of the sign for the thing signified, into ad- 
miration for its mere language. The English of the Bible is not 
unassailable: it has the faults of all translations, and the faults 
of translations made from works of literature to support a con- 
troversial position. But such considerations would lead us too 
far out of our way here. What we.wish to emphasise is that 
among the learned nonsense about Bible English that has been 
put into a pompous apparel of print, Mr. Hamilton’s lucubra- 
tions take a distinguished place. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Mr. Apjohn’s Zife of John Bright (London : Walter Scott) is 
the work of an enthusiastic admirer, whose enthusiasm, however, 
is not always tempered either by knowledge or discretion ; still 
it gives areadable account of Mr. Bright’s career as a reformer. 
Mr. Apjohn’s book was written before 1886, and it is only ina 
supplementary chapter that Mr. Bright’s opposition to Home 
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Rule is mentioned. Mr. Apjohn’s enthusiasm has run dry—not 
a surprising fact when one considers his want of economy in his 
previous use of a rare and valuable commodity ; and he is evi- 
dently pained and surprised that on this subject Mr. Bright 
should have had such very strong opinions. He quotes the 
‘march through rapine to the dismentberment of the Empire,’ 
but he quotes it witha heavy heart. We have likewise received 
The Life and Opinions of Fohn Bright, by Francis Watt 
(London and New York: Ward, Lock and Co.), which is also a 
reprint brought up to date. 

Statics for Beginners, by John Greaves, M.A. (London: 
Macmillan.) In this excellent little text-book Mr. Greaves has 
made a happy compromise, though with reluctance, between 
the old method of approaching the general propositions in 
Statics by the well-known proof of Duchayla and the modern 
deduction from the laws of motion of the fundamental proposi- 
tion known as the ‘ parallelogram of forces.’ The greater part 
of the book assumes only an elementary knowledge of geometry 
and trigonometry. After the most important propositions, ap- 
propriate examples are given in illustration, with carefully 
arranged exercises for the solution of the student. Test Uni- 
versity examination papers are given at the end. The de- 
servedly high place which the author’s larger work on the sub- 
ject has secured is a sufficient guarantee for the usefulness of 
this abridgment. The diagrams are exceedingly well drawn. 

Sir Lyon Playfair has republished, under the title Sudjects of 
Social Welfare, some seventeen magazine articles and addresses 
written or delivered during the last twenty years, of which the 
only important ones are those dealing with educational subjects. 
In the department of public health the most interesting paper 
is a reprint of one of the author’s speeches in Parliament in 
defence of vivisection—excellent both in point of sound argu- 
ment and debating power. As much cannot be said for the 
address delivered in the National Liberal Club against bi- 
metallism, nor yet for some of Sir Lyon’s propositions in 
economic science contained in the eight papers ranged to- 
gether under ‘Industrial Wealth.’ Sir Lyon has played an 
important part in urging the claims of technical education, and 
it would have been better to have left most of the papers now 
published which do not relate to the hobby he has ridden 
so successfully in the retirement common to the literature of 
magazines and the transactions of societies. The author’s 
scientific knowledge is effectively used in the article on ‘ Petro- 
leum—the Light of the Poor.’ 

A Handbook to Political Questions of the Day. By Sid- 
ney Buxton, M.P. (London: Murray.) Mr. Sidney Buxton’s 
Handbook has reached its seventh edition, and now contains, in 
addition to the contents of former editions, a most elaborate 
précis of both sides of the Home Rule controversy, as also 
chapters on Manhood Suffrage, Payment of Members, and 
Election Expenses. A good deal of re-writing, too, has been 
done, with the result of placing the work fully abreast of the 
times. It has already so well established itself in general 
favour that it is unnecessary to say more than that the present 
edition is of the like value with its predecessors, but the collec- 
tion of sage commonplaces in the introduction is a questionable 
addition. 

Tales from Blackwood. Third Series, No. 11. (Blackwood : 
Edinburgh and London.) The second number of the new 
series from Maga is quite as varied and readable as any of 
those which made the fame of the tales. Mrs. Scott Moncrieff’s 
Fifeshire idyll is as pathetic as Professor Douglas’s Chinese 
love story is comic. Of few shilling series can it be said, as it 
can of this, that no country house should be without it. 

We have also received a new edition of Oliver Cromwell: 
The Man and His Mission (London: Cassell), by J. Allanson 
Picton ; a second and cheap edition of A Stf-Necked Genera- 
tion (Edinburgh : Blackwood), by L. B. Walford; and a new 
edition, being the third, of a pamphlet entitled /wstantaneous 
French Pronunciation (Edinburgh : Baxendine), by G. S. Emile. 


ART MAGAZINES. 


L’Art (Paris: Librairie de l’Art) is, as a matter of course, 
almost exclusively devoted to the Salon, to which this month’s 
numbers practically form an illustrated guide. The etchings 
are less notable than usual, although a good deal of feeling 
is infused into da Nourrice by Henry Dumont-Courcelles, 
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and much careful work is displayed in a rendering by Boulard 
fils of Troyon’s le Passage du bac. In the other illustrations, 
both in and out of the text, one realises, however, that they 
manage these things better in France. Leading pictures are 
not merely reproduced in small, but bold studies of their prin- 
cipal features are given in a manner which conveys a real 
impression of their character and treatment. The method 
indicated is at its best when these fragments are accom- 
panied, as in the case of /a Batteuse, by a sketch showing the 
composition as a whole. Paul Leroi appropriates the entire 
letterpress of the first part to a good slashing critical notice. 
In the other number Camille de Roddaz resumes his pleasant 
description of the Exhibition, which is prettily illustrated ; and 
A. Hustin his learned disquisition, in connection with the same 
subject, on ‘les Peintres du Centenaire, 1789-1889.’ 

The Art Fournal (London: Virtue) etching by Macbeth 
Raeburn of J. W. Waterhouse’s 7he Lady of Shalott has good 
points, but is not altogether satisfactory. It has a tendency to 
stringiness in the lining—especially in the trees by the river- 
side—which imparts a texture to the needlework suggestive of 
some intervening medium, such as dim glass or slanting rain. 
On the other hand, the figure has been successfully caught, 
the boat solidly rendered, and the wash of the water faith- 
fully expressed. The remaining full-page plate is a representa- 
tion (of a mechanical kind) of Rose Leaves, which is in some 
respects one of the least happy of Albert Moore’s decorative 
pieces. In an article on ‘The Royal Academy in the Last 
Century,’ J. E. Hodgson, R.A., the librarian, and F. A. Eaton, 
the secretary, of that institution, explain that it had its incep- 
tion in a charitable exhibition in Great Coram Street. Alice 
Meynell continues her dissertation on the Newlyn School, 
which is at once pleasant and profitable, and which is enhanced 
in value by capital illustrations, expressing her belief in it as 
the most significant body of painters now in England. An 
excellent note on Oberlander, by Charles Whibley, will intro- 
duce the Bavarian caricaturist—several of whose sketches are 
reproduced—to many who are likely to appreciate his work. 
The rest of the contents, including the first Paris Exhibition 
supplement, is readable. 

The Portfolio (London : Seeley) has a successful engraving 
in brown tint by Frank Short of a Sea-Piece by Turner, on 
which there is a note explaining that it belongs to the same 
class in feeling and colour as Ca/ais Pier and The Shipwreck. 
Other illustrations Aors texte area delicate etching in the West- 
minster Abbey series by Herbert Railton, and a photo-engrav- 
ing of Baffled by Joseph Wolf. The literary matter, while 
extremely solid, is a trifle dull. Of the articles the most attrac- 
tive is the opening portion of a monograph on Wolf—one of 
whose pictures is reproduced, as has been already indicated— 
in the dual capacity of artist and naturalist. The history of the 
Confessors Chapel of London’s abbey is detailed by W. J. 
Loftie with his wonted minuteness. ‘Inigo Jones’ is dealt 
with by R. T. Bloomfield, who seems to have nothing new to 
say on the subject. 

The Scottish Art Review (Edinburgh: Menzies. Glasgow : 
Kerr) for this month shows a considerable improvement upon 
several of the preceding parts. Two plates from process blocks, 
which form the chief illustrations, look well. One is a copy of 
Greuze’s Su/ky Boy, which is in the possession of the Glasgow 
Corporation ; and the reproduction is executed with fidelity 
that takes in even the cracks in the picture. The other 
adequately represents the singular, though strong, Portrait of a 
Girl, by E. A. Walton, in the New English Art Club exhibition. 
Dr. William Alexander’s description of ‘ The Last of the Scot- 
tish Homers’ is the most striking portion of the letterpress, for 
in John Milne of Glenlivet, who ‘dropped into poetry’ when 
smuggling became unprofitable, the author of ‘Johnny Gibb’ 
has a congenial subject. The other articles are quite up to the 
average, the best of them being the final instalment of Percy 
Sturdee’s ‘Bohemianism in Anticoli-Corrado,’ illustrated by 
Harrington Mann. 

In Art and Literature (Glasgow : Maclure) Sir J. E. Millais, 
whose portrait is given in a fine photogravure, forms the subject 
of an informative note by Robert Walker. Of this artist’s 
likeness of Lord Salisbury there is a pretty mezzograph in a 
reddish tint. The same process is employed in a greyish-toned 
reproduction of Loch Ard, by James Docherty, in which the 
values of the original are admirably rendered. Pre-eminent 
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among the articles are the second instalment of ‘Famous 
Pictures and their Owners,’ by a writer who is master of the 
subject ; and an explanation by Archbishop Eyre of ‘ The Old 
Arrangements of the Glasgow Cathedral.’ 

The Magazine of Art (London: Cassell) is enriched with a 
charming photogravure of a Study of a Head of a pretty girl, 
by Sir Frederick Leighton, who presented the original to Lady 
Halle as a wedding gift. Hermann Corrodi is the subject ofa 
sketch, by M. S. Taylor, in which are embodied illustrations of 
some of his pictures, including Zhe Fishermen's Ave Maria at 
Chioggi, which has obtained considerable notice as the Prince 
of Wales’ Jubilee present to the Queen. In finishing, the note 
on Diazas a member of ‘ The Barbizon School,’ D. C. Thomson 
hurries over the declining years of the artist’s life without giving 
the least indication of much that ought to have been disclosed. 
Cosmo Monkhouse’s ‘Too True’ is framed in a design by 
Arthur Lemon. The balance of the articles are fairly good, 
the best of them being one by J. E. Hodgson on ‘ Old Arts 
and Modern Thoughts,’ illustrated with drawings by the 
author. 
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SH rir Ts. 


DRESS SHIRTS AND COLOURED COTTON SHIRTS, 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


A Leap Variety of Patterns to choose from. 
The Flannel is thoroughly Shrunk. 


FLANNEL SLEEPING SUITS AND NIGHT SHIRTS, 
recommended by medical men, and now much worn. 


ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS, 
HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 
57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


(, ENTLEMEN’S 





- ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the Secrerary, L.L.A. ScHeme, THE 

UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





OHN LINDSAY, Gratin, Hay, anp STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, OATs, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss Litter for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKEs, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, CANARY, and HEMP SEED, Porta. 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 
S a. oO Rh 2 & >. © , 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Waccons, Lornrins, AND VANS FOR HIRE. 


N ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 

MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and Hammer Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish, EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


R. CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 

CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (orpositre CocKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 





CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


 ageresmeniel SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA. 
TORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, &c. 
R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH, Sole Manu/acturer. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at 12 MAITLAND STREET. 
To ProvipE ACCOMMODATION for increasing business, and for the CONVENIENCE 
of West Enp Resipents, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. Consultations and 
advice free as at Head Office. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. SMITH is in possession of thousands of testimonials from all ranks and 
classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 4 FREDERICK 
STREET, EpinsurGnr) 

LUMBAGO, Etc. 


20 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, 20th Dec. 1888. 
Dear S1r,—I have used your Magnetic Appliances for several years, and found 
great benefit, especially in regard to Lumbago, from which I have since been entirely 
free. AbaAM ROLLAND. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


SCIATICA. 
22 Walker St., Edinburgh, 22d Dec. 1888. 
Dear Sir,—My knowledge of the genuine curative properties of your Magnetic 
Appliances enables me#to give you my cordial permission to use my name as a 
reference. M. WiGur. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


Fer full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
ing and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith’s 48-page Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applica- 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH, will be promptly attended to. 

CONSULTATIONS PeErsonatiy or sy Letter, FREE. 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


The Appliances 


Orrice Hours—1o A.™. till 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, 1o till 4. 


SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS,. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 


In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 


ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 

33 GEORGE STREET 
33 ROSE STREET 

EDINBURGH. 

ESTABLISHED 


AND 


181 2. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 
‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 
THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, | pniwpripe 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, © J EDINBURGH. 


FRED FLETT, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
2A MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 









TELEPHONE No. 217. 
ARCHIBALD ST RANG 
4 COACH HIRER 
6 NORTH-WEST CIRCUS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 

COACH BUILDING WORKS: ST. BERNARD'S ROW. 
(12 DUNDONALD STREET, 


49 INDIA STREET. 
(8 ST. VINCENT STREET. 


W. S. BROWN 


MANUFACTURING CABINETMAKER AND UPHOLSTERER 
THE ARTISTIC FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 
65 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 
Please Note Initials and Address. No Connection with any other Firm 
of the same Name in Edinburgh, 


BRANCH OFFICES, 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 


Aste AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 
ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





a” 





4 The Marlborough 
KINAIRD GRATE. 
On Dr. Teale's Principle. 


Witn Stow or Quick ComBUSsTION 
AND MoveaBLe Canopy. 


These Grates are handsome in appear- 





Assortment to choose from. 


Prices— £3, 78. 6d. to £15. 
Drawings, with full particulars, 
Sree on application. 


DAVID FOULIS, 


Furnishing Ironmonger and Smith, 
61 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH. 
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BLAIRLODGE SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. 


CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. 


Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—1st, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by 4oft. by 16ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 


are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by to ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are to ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 3o ft., 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largestgin 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 8o ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year: — Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 


- 8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 


Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 
For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 












Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 











Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester: CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





THE 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


Combines the Advantages of 
Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


The Premiums are so moderate that an assurance for £1200 or 
#1250 generally secured from the first, for the yearly payment which 
would elsewhere assure (with profits) £1000 only, equivalent to an 
immediate Bonus of 20 or 25 per cent. 


The whole profits go to the policyholders on a safe and equitable 
system, no share going to those by whose early death there is a loss. 





Large additions on this principle have been, and will be, made to 
policies of those who live to participate, notwithstanding the lowness 
of the premiums. 


£1,051,035 was the Surplus at last investigation of which £350,345 
was reserved for future division. 9384 policyholders shared. With a 
few unimportant exceptions, first additions were from 18 or 20 to 34 
per cent., according to age and class; other policies were increased 
50 and 8o per cent. 


5 ST ANNUAL New Assurances completed 41,163,044, 








To H.M. the Queen and H. R. H. the Prince of Wales REPORT, being 15th year in succession above a million. 
———— Premiums £558,875. Total Income £855,886. 


Illustrated Cee Gratis and Post Pree. Claims (including Bonuses *) were £328,530. 
* Bonuses averaged 49} per cent. on policies which participated. 


REALISED Funps £6,516,468, 


showing an increase in the year of £401,212. 








The Society has taken a leading part in removal of Forfeitures. 


All policies are World-Wide and free from restriction on residence 
after five years, provided assured has attained age 30— 
except seafaring and military risks, which are Special. 


Surrender Values compare favourably with other first-class offices. 
WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, Reports containing Tables of Rates and full information on application. 





HEAD OFFICE—6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 








LONDON : 17 Kinc Witt14om Sr., E.C. GLASGOW : 29 St. Vincent PL. 





| 
(Also LONDON & PARIS.) / | et ae ae 
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7 «(CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 
THE “KORASS” CARPET 


Made from the Best Woots, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 
Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
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S Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 
NS Sole Makers. 

( CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 
(7, 
SS Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 
(3 Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days. Patterns sent Post Free on Application. 
% SIZ E Ss IN ST O Cc K. 

4 PRICE PRICE 

fs 9 ,,—by6,, . 7 I I 0 12 9) —— by 10,, 6 in. . 2 5 6 

\2 99 ——by7 ” Bin. . 1 4 6 12 99 —— by 12 9 . . . 2 12 6 

‘=| 9, ,—byd, ... 196 '13,,6inbyi2,, . . . 218 6 

10 ;, Gin. by9 ,, 114 6 15 ,, —— by I2,, 3 6 6 


FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 


47, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 53 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
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